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V DIVORCE. 

Tue relation of marriage is that which lies dt the root of 
all society, and erroneous notions or practices connectéd with 
it are therefore very dangerous. It is much to be feared such 
notions and such practices are not uncommon among us. It is 
assumed that the true Christian idea of marriage is that of the 
indissoluble union of one man to one woman. ‘This is assumed, 
for the present ; but will probably be proved in the course of 
this paper. In the meantime, the reader will perceive, that 
supposing the assumed definition of marriage to be true, it has 
two essential qualities ; indissolubility and exclusiveness. One 
of these is violated by polygamy, the other by divorce. These 
are both great evils, and strike at the very idea of Christian 
marriage. The rise of the Mormon delusion has called public 
attention to polygamy, which is not, however, by any means 
the more pressing of the two evils. The readers of the AMER- 
1cAN CHURCH MonTuLy have been already edified by a learned 
discussion of this subject ; which is of very considerable value. 

It is not intended to add any thing of importance on the 
subject ; but a remark or two may possibly not be out of place. 
It is not likely that the Mormon or Mahomedan form of polyg- 
amy will spread among us. The very causes which have ren- 
dered marriages so easily dissoluble, as well as the dissolubility 


itself, will operate to prevent the growth of a system which is 
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so contrary to the genius of the age, and bears so hardly on 
the whole of one sex and the larger part of the other, that its 
existence anywhere is a problem very difficult of solution. No 
doubt an a priori observer would have pronounced Mormon 
polygamy impossible ; yet its existence is a melancholy fact. 

The loose ideas entertained of the marriage tie have, unhap- 
pily, made two other forms of polygamy not uncommon among 
us. One of these is that to which the law gives the name of big- 
amy. It consistsin marrying several wives ; who, although all in 
life at the same time, do not know of each other’s existence. This 
form of polygamy is rather inconsistent with the Christian idea 
of the indissolubility of the marriage tie, than with that of the 
unity of the connection. The migratory character of our pop- 
ulation, with many material advantages, involves, among other 
moral evils, a great facility for committing this crime ; for so 
the laws designate it. A man who finds himself linked to an 
ill-assorted partner, or to one with whom for any cause he is 
unwilling to live, divorces himself from her, and makes the 
divorce effectual by removing to a distance. In his new abode 
he passes for a single man, and has neither scruple nor diffi- 
culty in marrying a new wife. This is made the more easy by 
the lamentable levity with which marriage is regarded by the 
larger portion of the female sex in this country. This levity is 
again connected with the forgetfulness of the indissoluble 
nature of marriage, which is so very common among us. 

The third kind of polygamy is also, it is to be feared, not 
uncommon. It is when a married man lives with his wife, and 
yet keeps up an adulterous intercourse with one or more other 
women. This is everywhere in the United States contrary to 
law, although not everywhere to the penal, law, and also to 
public opinion. It is, nevertheless, extensively practised, and 
involves many of the evils of polygamy. 

Both the descriptions of polygamy which exist out of the 
Territory of Utah are connected with a peculiarity of mod- 
ern civilization ; by which it is broadly distinguished from that 
which may be called the ancient Pelasgic civilization. By this 
phrase is meant the form of civilization which prevailed among 
the Greeks and Latins ; both races having a descent more or 
less pure from different tribes of the Pelasgi. “The distinguish- 
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ing characteristic of this form of civilization was the entire 
subjection of the individual to the community. The private 
opinions, the private interests, and the private will of every 
individual were kept in the strictest subordination to the 
public judgment, the public interests, and the common will of 
the State. Among us, on the contrary, the very essence of free- 
dom is supposed to be the pursuit by every individual of his 
own interests, according to his own opinions, and by the force 
of his own will, with very little regard to the interests, the 
opinions, or the will of the public. The most intense individ- 
ualism has taken the place of the most intense patriotism. 
Patriotism cannot be intense, when the country is only regarded 
as a place of residence, which convenience may require to be 
changed, and not as the patria, or fatherland. 

This intense individualism is the result of several causes. 
One is our Teutonic descent. The nations of that stock have 
always been broadly distinguished from those of the ‘Pelasgic, 
Keltic, and Sclavonic races, by a strong tendency to individual- 
ism. Another cause, which is peculiar to Americans, is the 
fact that our communities have been all formed by way of 
ageregation at no very remote period, and have no other bond 
of union than individual interest. This brings us to another 
cause. It is, that in modern theories the community {s sup- 
posed to be formed by the individuals, and to owe all its impor- 
tance to their numbers and their wealth. In former days the 
theory was that the individual was derived from the commu- 
nity, and his private wealth and importance were derived from 
his connection with her. Whether these are or are not its true 
causes, the fact of individualism exists, and makes itself felt as 
an evil. 

The time has arrived when attempts are made to mitigate 
that evil by the process of aggregation. The State and the 
Church are both popularly supposed to have their origin in the 
voluntary association of independent agents, who have, by 
their joint action, determined the extent of the authority to 
be confided to the society which they have founded, and who 
still retain individually the right of seceding from that society 
whenever they shall so will, in connection with their private 
opinions or their private interests. Both Church and State are 
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believed to exist on these terms, and the authority of both is 
so straitly limited, that neither of them can perform all the 
offices for which union is indispensable. 

The deficiency is supplied by lesser societies formed for par- 
ticular purposes, which have been really formed by the aggre- 
gation of independent units. These societies sometimes require 
a sort of authorization from one or both of the two great soci- 
eties which have been named, in order that their existence may 
be recognized by them. Thus arise congregations, joint stock 
companies, clubs, societies of all sorts and for all sorts of pur- 
poses, and partnerships. All these are institutions which have 
been formed by the consent of their members, and which men 
may join or leave at their pleasure. 

The family is an institution of another kind ; it is manifestly 
produced not by aggregation but by propagation. It is not 
therefore: possible to join it at pleasure. But men are not 
unwilling to apply to it the other part of their notion of socie- 
ties. They suppose that a man may withdraw from his family 
at pleasure. He cannot indeed cease to be a father or a son, 
but he may, unless under peculiar circumstances, throw off the 
obligations connected with the character. This is supposed to 
be more true of the person who is the more likely to avail him- 
self of the permission, the son. But the family has grown out 
of marriage. Now a Christian marriage is the indissoluble 
union of one man to one woman. The Church of Rome 
declares it to be a sacrament; the Apostle St. Paul declares it 
to be a mystery. But we are too Protestant to accept the 
Romish doctrine, and too enlightened to accept the Apostolic 
phrase. Neither sacraments nor mysteries are popular, so we 
have settled that marriage is neither. What then isit? We 
must have a species of things with which to class it, and a name 
whereby to call that species. So it has been settled that mar- 
riage is a civil contract. That it is a civil contract will 
scarcely admit of doubt; because it is a contract which pro- 
duces civil effects. But it does not follow that it is only a 
civil contract; for it also produces religious effects. It 
does that which very few other things can do, turns that which 
is a sin into a moral duty. This can only be done by the 
Divine authority, and marriage must have, therefore, a religious 
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side. But then we are met with the true assertion that mar- 
riage isa civil contract, and the false inference that it must 
therefore be of exclusive civil jurisdiction. Because it is a 
civil contract it is maintained that the State must have the sole 
right of regulating it. But here arises the old question 
between Church and State. It is a civil contract; but it 
involves questions of sinfulness or innocence. It may, there- 
fore, with equal propriety be contended to be of Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ; because the Church is the only earthly judge of 
sinfulness. 

By this it is not meant to deny the right of private judgment ; 
which must be exercised by every human being who is called 
upon to act. But the decisions of such private judgment can- 
not be conclusive on any person but him by whom they are 
made. When others are interested there must be a superior 
authority ; and that authority, where the question is shout mere 
sinfulness, is the Church. ad 

The State is charged with the temporal welfare of her citi- 
zens, and therefore has a right to decide uporm what will 
promote that welfare, and to declare what shajl be their 
civil rights. She may, consequently, declare wha, marriages 
she will recognize, as affecting the civil rights of the parties, 
and how such marriages may be contracted or dissolved. In 
foro conscientia, the laws of marriage, like all other laws, must 
be conformed to the Divine Law. But this obligation is only 
in foro conscientia, and cannot be enforced ; because the State 
has no superior. The Church has no authority over the State 
as a society. But neither has the State any authority over the 
Church as a society. Each being independent of the other 
has a right to make her own rules, for her own purposes. If 
these differ, there will be contradiction, but there need be no 
collision. The Church will regard those civil marriages whici 
she judges sinful, as valid for civil purposes; but will still 
prohibit her members from contracting, and her ministers from 
solemnizing them. The State will protect the civil rights 
derived from such marriages; but will not meddle with the 
right of the Church to prohibit them. So well, in fact, is this 
doctrine understood by the civil rulers, that in no State of the 
Union is there any law compelling ministers to celebrate any 
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marriage whatever. Such laws exist in England, and grow 
out of the attempt to close the old quarrel between the Eccle- 
siastical and civil powers, by an union or alliance between the 
Church and the State. The latter first ceded to the former the 
entire control of the subject, and then took it herself. The 
only trace of the original arrangement is, that matrimonial 
causes are formally of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and that will 
not long continue. When the intervention of a clergyman was 
necessary to the civil validity of a marriage, and the value of 
impediments to marriage was determined according to Eccle- 
siastical law, there was reason in compelling a clergyman to 
perform the service for his own parishioners, when there was 
no disability. But neither of these things is true at this day, 
either in England or America, and there is no reason why the 
American Church, at least, should not exercise her right. 

So lore fago as 1808, the General Convention acted upon 
this view, f r » passing the following Resolution : 


Resolved, T° nat it is the sense of this Church, that it is inconsistent with 
a law of Gon, and the ministers of this Church shall not, therefore, unite in 
matrimony an person who is divorced, unless it be on account of ‘the other 
person having ‘seen guilty of adultery. 


At the Sonvention of 1856, a distinguished lay member 
brought this subject before the attention of the House of 
Deputies, in connection with the subject of reading the 
funeral service over the bodies of men who fell in duels, 
with which it had been connected in 1808. The proposal 
was to change the Resolutions of 1808 into canons. That 
on the subject of duelling came before the House, but with- 
out any result. That on the subject of divorce did not 
reach that stage. It led, nevertheless, to much conversa- 
tion. There is no reason to suppose that it could have passed 
the House. Some lay gentlemen avowed the notion that mar- 
riage was so completely a thing of civil jurisdiction that the 
Church had no right to legislate about it. Some clerical gen- 
tlemen thought that it was inexpedient to restrain the private 
judgment of clergymen, and while they themselves would 
refuse to celebrate any such marriage, would leave their breth- 
ren to act as they thought proper. It would have been more 
wccurate to have said, leave them without protection against 
an outside pressure which they might not be able to resist. 
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The general question which the resolution decided, and 
which it was intended that the proposed canon should decide, 
was the indissolubility of marriage, except in cases provided 
for by the Divine Law. It also decided two special questions 
which have been much agitated, and about which opinion has 
been much divided. One of these is that adultery authorizes 
the dissolution of a marriage, so far as to permit the innocent 
party to marry again. The other is that the marriage so far 
continues as to render the marriage of the guilty party unlaw- 
ful. The general question is one which is becoming of great 
practical importance in this country. 

Marriage is, in fact, regarded by a very large proportion 
of our population as a mere partnership ; which can be practi- 
cally dissolved at the pleasure of the parties. But it seems to 
be understood, that as the partnership was entered into with 
certain public ceremonies, its dissolution cannot be effected 
completely without the sanction of a legislative body or a 
court of justice. Unless a legal divorce ‘is obtained, the legal 
relation of marriage is supposed to continue to exist, and one 
of its consequences is the impossibility of contracting 
another legal marriage. The civil government, on its part, is 
very liberal in granting legal divorces, and pays very little 
respect to the Divine rules on the subject. 

The popular notion of marriage is, that it isa sort of civil 
contract of partnership, made between equals, who are to 
remain equal. Equality and individual independence are the 
favorite ideas of the age. They are not in accordance with 
the Divine Will. Gop, in all His arrangements, seems to pre- 
fer the principles of interdependence and subordination, and 
this is emphatically the case with respect to the Divine Law of 
marriage. Without interdependence, subordination is liable to 
become harsh ; and without subordination interdependence 
leads to quarrels. But interdependence cannot exist between 
persons whose relations may be dissolved at pleasure. It may 
be reverently conjectured, therefore, that this was one of the 
many reasons for making marriage indissoluble. If, according 
to the law, which Moses gave to the Israelites, for the hardness 
of their hearts, it be dissoluble at the will of the husband, 
there is an end of interdependence. If it be dissoluble at the 
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will of the wife, there is an end of subordination. If it be 
dissoluble at the will of both parties, it is substantially dissol- 
uble at the will of either, and is really a partnership to con- 
tinue so long as both parties please. There can then be neither 
subordination nor interdependence.* , 

It is now high time to inquire what is the Divine law of 
marriage, to which the Church is bound to adhere. It is not 
designed in this paper to go into the whole subject, nor to 
touch the question of who may lawfully intermarry, further 
than that question is involved in those connected with the dis- 
solution of marriages, which have been lawfully contracted. 
The subject of this article is not marriage, but divorce. Yet 
it is impossible to treat of one without reference to the other. 
But the quality of marriage with which the present paper is 
concerned is its indissolubility. 

The first text, upon which all others may be regarded as 
inspired commentaries, is Genesis ii. 24: “Therefore shall a 
man leave his father and mother and cleave unto his wife, and 
they shall be one flesh.” This seems to settle the question as 
to the two great constituents of marriage, its unity and its 
indissolubility. The last by the enactment that a man shall 
cleave unto his wife, and both by the declaration that they 
shall be one flesh. The assertion that this is the original 
Divine text, upon which the other texts are Divine commenta- 
ries, is warranted by the fact, that in two of the four places in 
which He is recorded in the Gospel to have adverted to this 
subject, our blessed Saviour distinctly refers to it, and makes 
it the basis of His observations. It is further remarkable that 
he slightly but significantly changes the language. In both St. 
Matthew and St. Mark the reading is, in substance, the same : 
“For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh. Where- 
fore they are no more twain, but one flesh.” [Mat. xix. 5. 
confer Mark x. 7.] This mode of reference is itself a com- 
mentary ; it is the twain who are to be one flesh without any 
possibility of a third coming into the mysterious union. This 
disposes of polygamy. As to the question of divorce, that is 


* It may be as well to say that by interdependence is here meant a mutual 
dependence of the parties upon each other, for their mutual comfort. 
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very fally provided for by express declarations in the same, as 
well as in other passages. 

The first mention of the matrimonial law is as early as the 
Sermon on the Mount. Our blessed Lorp thus declared His 
Divine Will: “It hath been said, whosoever shall put away ° 
his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement : But I say 
unto you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery : and 
whosoever shall marry her that is put away, committeth adul- 
tery.” [Mat. v. 31.] The same ideas, a little modified, are 
recorded to have been expressed by our Saviour upon another 
occasion. He then said, “ Whosoever putteth away his wife 
and marrieth another, committeth adultery, and whosoever 
marrieth her that is put away, committeth adultery.” ([St. 
Luke xvi. 18.] The two passages differ in two respects; that 
in St. Matthew specifies an exception to the rule of not putting 
away, which St. Luke omits, and in this particular St. Matthew 
is more full than St. Luke. On the other hand, St. Luke is more 
full than St. Matthew in declaring that he who puts away his 
wife and marries another committeth adultery. It is fair to 
take each passage, in the part where it is fullest, and to read 
them together, something in this way: Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her 
to commit adultery, and, if he marry another himself, commit- 
teth adultery, and whosoever marrieth her that is put away 
committeth adultery. 

But there are two other passages which call for examination. 
These seem to be independent reports of the same conversa- 
tion. The Pharisees came to Him and asked Him, “Is it law- 
ful for a man to put away his wife, tempting Him. He 
answered and said unto them, What did Moses command you? 
And they said, Moses suffered us to write a bill of divorcement 
and to putheraway. And Jesus answered and said unto them, 
For the hardness of your hearts he wrote you this precept. 
But from the beginning of the creation Gop made them male 
and female. For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be 
one flesh ; so then they are no more twain but one flesh. What, 
therefore, Gop hath joined together let not man put asunder.” 
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[St. Mark x. 3. e¢ seg.] Here then isa clear declaration of the 
indissoluble nature of marriage in the strongest terms, and 
from the highest authority. Moreover, there is in this passage 
no mention of any excepted case. But the matter does not end 
here. “In the house, His disciples asked Him again of the 
same matter. And He said unto them, Whosoever shall put 
away his wife and shall marry another committeth adultery 
against her, and if a woman put away her husband and marry 
again, she committeth adultery.” The idea of the indissolubil- 
ity of the marriage tie is strengthened by introducing the men- 
tion of adultery; but there is no qualification or exception 
intimated. 

In the other account of the same conversation, we are told 
that, “The Pharisees also came unto Him, tempting Him, and 
saying unto Him, Is it lawful fora man to put away his wife 
for every cause? And He answered and said unto them, Have 
ye not read, that He which made them at the beginning made 
them male and female, and said, For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and 
they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are no more 
twain but one flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined, let not 
man put asunder. They say unto Him, Why did Moses then 
command to give a writing of divorcement, and to put her 
away? He saith unto them, Moses, because of the hardness of 
your-hearts, suffered you to put away your wives, but from the 
beginning it was not so. And I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another committeth adultery, and whoso marrieth her that is 
put away committeth adultery.” [St. Matthew xix. 3.] 

These passages leave no shadow of doubt as to the general 
principle that marriage is indissoluble. But at the same time 
they leave no doubt that under certain circumstances a man 
may put away his wife, and that under no other circumstances 
can he lawfully do so. Under these rules several questions 
arise. The first is, what is meant by putting away? Does it 
mean an absolute dissolution of the marriage, or only a separa- 
tion? Again, is the husband who has put away his wife for 
fornication, at liberty to marry? Lastly, is the wife so put 
away at liberty to marry? The two first of these four ques- 
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tions are really one in two forms. The answer to that ques- 
tion is of importance in considering the others; for that 
answer it is necessary to go to the writings of St. Paul. 

The popular notion is, that if a married couple cannot agree 
they had better separate. This notion has lately received 
some sanction from one of our Bishops ; at any rate it is the 
popular notion. You hear it constantly repeated. Ladies, 
under certain supposed circumstances, are considered as at lib- 
erty to leave their husbands, that is, to put them away; and 
couples are considered to have an absolute right to separate by 
mutual agreement. These opinions are held by very good 
people ; and the idea upon which they rest is, that putting away 
in the Holy Scriptures means so putting away as to be at lib- 
erty to marry again. That it was so understood by the Jews 
is true, but the Mosaic relaxation of the original law of mar- 
riage was entirely repealed by our blessed Saviour. All put- 
ting away, in every sense, is prohibited by Him; except just so 
far as it falls within His own exception from His own rule. 
Now St. Paul clearly considered separations, whether with or 
without consent, as unlawful. 

In the seventh chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the Apostle treats of this subject in a manner not quite consis- 
tent with the ultra-fastidiousness of this super-refined age; but 
in one in which it is necessary that it should be viewed, if the 
questions connected with it are to be properly discussed. He 
says, “ Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me, 
it is good for a man not to touch a woman. Nevertheless, to 
avoid fornication let every man have his own wife, and every 
woman her own husband. The wife hath not power over her 
own body, but the husband ; and likewise also the husband 
hath not power over his own body, but the wife. Defraud ye 
not one another, except it be with consent for a time, that ye 
may give yourselves to fasting and prayer; and come together 
again, that Satan tempt you not for your incontinency.” — [Vvii. 
1 to 5.] sA few verses after, he says, “Unto the married, I 
command, yet not I, but the Lorp. Let not the wife depart 
from her husband ; but if she depart let her remain unmarried, 
or be reconciled to her husband ; and let not the husband put 
away his wife.” [10, 11.] 
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It seems perfectly clear that St. Paul recognizes no putting 
away, in the sense of a determination by either paxty to live 
separate from the other. It is true, that in the eleventh verse 
he gives directions for the conduct of the wife who has 
departed from her husband ; but then the tenth verse has just 
prohibited such departure in the most solemn manner. The 
Apostle adheres strictly to the spirit of our blessed Saviour’s 
law, which He promulgated when He said, “ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her 
to commit adultery, and whosoever shall marry her that is put 
away committeth adultery.” [St. Matt. v.32.] It is, in fact, 
very remarkable how closely the argument of St. Paul is con- 
nected with the reason assigned by our blessed Lorp against 
putting away. The unjust putter away is declared to cause his 
wife, whom he has put away, to commit adultery ; that is, he 
puts her in a situation much exposed to temptation. Now St. 
Paul teaches that this state of temptation is incident to all 
putting away ; a truth which is sufficiently obvious, even by the 
light of nature. This truth being thus the ground of the pro- 
hibition to a man to put away his wife, that prohibition must 
extend as far as the ground upon which it rests ; that is, to all 
putting away, whether with intent to marry again or not. This 
principle disposes of the lawfulness of all separations, by the 
will of either party ; whether they be called putting away, deser- 
tion, or by the softer names of leaving, or departing. More- 
over, the Apostle deals also with separations by consent ; and 
while he allows them, places them under restrictions. They 
must be temporary, and they must be for devotional purposes. 

The world says this a hard law, and so did the disciples. 
‘His disciples say unto Him, If the case of a man be so with 
his wife, it is not good to marry.” Our Lorp virtually admits 
that it isa hardlaw. He answered, “All men cannot receive 
this saying, save them to whom it is given.” The context 
shows that the saying which all men cannot receive is, that it 
is not good to marry. For some persons it is necessary that 
they should marry, and where it is so the rule must be com- 
plied with. [See St. Matthew xix. 10, 11, 12.] The lesson of 
the whole passage is, that marriage is not to be entered into 
lightly, because when once entered into it is indissoluble ; and 
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however the yoke may gall, it must be borne. This is precisely 
the lesson which is wanted in this age and country. 

But it is conceded that there is one case in which a man 
may put away his wife, and the remaining questions relate to 
the effect of such putting away. They are two in number. 
Does the separation authorize the innocent party to marry 
again? Does it authorize the guilty party to marry again? 
We have four reports of our Saviour’s declarations on this 
subject. 

1. Whosoever shall put away his wife saving for the cause 
of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery, and whosoever 
shall marry her that is put away committeth adultery. ([St. 
Matthew v. 32.] 

2. Whosoever shall put away his wife except it be for forni- 
cation, and shall marry another, committeth adultery ; and 
-whoso marrieth her that is put away, committeth adultery. 
[St. Matthew xix. 9.] 

8. Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her. And if a woman put away 
her husband and be married to another, she committeth adul- 
tery. (St. Mark x. 11, 12.] 

4, Whosoever putteth away his wife and marrieth another, 
committeth adultery ; and whosoever marrieth her that is put 
away from her husband, committeth adultery. [St. Luke 
xvi. 18.] 

There is none of these four passages which will admit of 
any doubt as to the utter unlawfulness of any marriage, in 
case of putting away for any cause other than fornication. 
The questions turn on the exception. Passage No. 4 con- 
tains no exception, and but for the others would forbid all 
putting away, and by consequence all remarriage. But it must 
be so interpreted as to reconcile it with the other three, all of 
which recognize the exception. It may, therefore, be dismissed 
from our consideration as an independent passage ; because its 
meaning is the same with that of the other three passages 
taken together. 

It has already been observed, that while St. Matthew is 
fuller than St. Luke in one matter, St. Luke is in turn fuller 
in another. But the greater fullness of St. Luke consist only 
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in expressing what the other passages all imply. We must 
therefore still look to the others for the true idea of our 


Saviour’s law. At a very recent period the present writer* 


was of opinion that all remarriages of divorced persons were 
unlawful, without reference to the cause of the divorce. An 
examination of the passages seems, however, to show that that 
Opinion is untenable. In all three of the passages in which 
the exception is recognized, it would seem to extend both to 
the prohibition of remarriage and to the prohibition of putting 
away, which are so interwoven as to be not capable of separa. 
tion. It would, therefore, be rash for the Church to forbid the 
solemnization of marriages between the innocent party to a 
divorce and any third person. This is, in fact, the ground 
which she has taken in the Resolution of 1808. [See Journal 
of General Convention, 1847, p. 227.] 

The other question is decided the other way in the same 
resolution, at least by implication. And in the recent discus- 
sions in the British Parliament, on the same subject, the Eng- 
lish Bishops, under the lead of the Bishop of Oxford, took the 
same ground. This Lord Palmerston did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce immoral, and carried the House of Commons with him; 
as the Bishop of Oxford did the House of Lords. Very strong 
reasons may undoubtedly be urged in favor of the rule as it 
stands, and the present writer is not prepared to urge a change. 
But if it be true that the danger of incontinence is the reason 
why divorces are prohibited, it would seem that they who had 
already shown an inherent tendency to that vice, ought not to 
be placed in a situation which the highest authority has 
declared to be one of peculiar danger. Logically, too, it is 
not easy to see how a marriage can exist as to one party, and 
not as to the other. If the adulteress is still the wife of her 
injured husband after he has put her away, he must be still her 
husband, and so unable to take a second wife. If she be not 
his wife, it is not easy to see why she should not marry, unless 
a direct Divine prohibition could be found, which is not pre- 
tended. 

Yet the danger of inducing the commission of adultery as a 
means of dissolving a hated marriage, and bringing about an 
union with a new and preferred partner, is very obvious. The 
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proper remedy for that is, however, the infliction of penalties 
by the State upon the adulterers, not the treating a marriage 
not Divinely prohibited asa nullity. If the Church had any 
lay discipline, it would be a very proper occasion for its exer- 
cise, if parties committed adultery ; and the censure might, not 
improperly, be made more severe if the object of the adultery 
appeared to be to procure a divorce, with a view to a second 
marriage. But it does not seem clear that the Church has a 
right to pronounce such second marriage void. H. D. E. 


{/ 
MODERN FORMS OF INFIDELITY. 


Whatever the Deity of Philosophy “falsely so called” may 
be, the Gop of our religion is no abstraction, no impersonation, 
no merely logical “ first cause.” We worship Tae Livine Gop. 
In the words of Inspiration, “ We trust in the Living Gop who 
is the Saviour of all men, especially of them that believe.” “ Of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things.” “In Him 
we live and move and have our being.” 

These declarations of Holy Writ are not to be regarded as 
only figurative or hyperbolical expressions. We hold them to 
be but the literal, plain statement of the truth touching the fact 
and mode of the Divine Production, Preservation, and Govern- 
ance of all created things and beings. And, designing to ven- 
ture some observations and suggestions upon such Divine 
agency, we here premise, that we conceive the truth thereupon 
to be as follows: That Gop did not leave the world, whether of 
animate or inanimate creatures, when by creation He had given 
it being, to any independent, automatical endurance or self- 
going ; but remained with it, by that mode of presence (what- 
ever it may be) congruous to His Nature, and still thus remains, 
as its constant, unceasing PREsERVER and UprHoiper. And this 
He does, not through the agency of what we call “ natural laws” 
alone, but by the Personal, actual sustaining and guiding opera- 
tion either of Himself, or of His angels.* “The Everlasting 


* Through angelic instrumentality, Clement of Alexandria declared that Gop 
“rained upon the just and the unjust.””—Bishop Kaye’s Clement. pp. 357. 
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Gop, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither 
is weary.” And “ He maketh His angels spirits.” 

Modern systematizing, it is true, has declared that the three 
words of Philosophy are Gop, man, and the world.” * But we 
cannot receive any such imperfect category of being. Scripture 
adds another to these three. It speaks to us of the “angels of 
Gop,” and represents their intelligent, yet obedient agency, as 
occupying much the same position as that which human science 
assigns to its natural “Jaws” and “causes.” For that science 
sees in nature no angelic, no Divine operation. The admission 
of such supernatural element might interfere with the free play 
of its systems, theories, and hypotheses, and would, perhaps, 
abate somewhat from the importance of its vaunted discover- 
ies. Many there are, 


Who deem themselves most free, 

When they within this gross and visible sphere, 
Chain down the winged thought, scoffing assent, 
Proud in their meanness; and themselves they cheat 
With noisy emptiness of learned phrase,— 

Their subtle fluids, impacts, essences, 

Self-working tools, uncaused effects, and all 

Those blank omniscients, those almighty slaves, 
Untenanting Creation of its Gop. 

Now, in the name of Religion,—and not of Religion alone, 
but in behalf of a sound philosophy, and a true science, as well, 
—do we protest against this “ tendency to finalize second causes, 
viewing those as the sources which are only the channels of 
power ; and to actualize impressions, esthetic, moral, or intel- 
lectual, thus substituting subjective shadows for objective real- 
ities.”+ 

Unless we will be practically atheists, the Most High must 
be to our reasons and our hearts, something more than a vague, 
impersonal generality. He is no Creator once for all, no “ Gop 
afar off,” but the Ever-Present, Sustaining, Livina Gop. 

Nought but the recognition of Him as such will suffice for 
man’s spiritual needs. Said Augustine—and deeply had he 
proved in himself the truth of the saying,—‘ Lorp, Thou hast 
made us for Thee, and our heart is disquieted till it reacheth 
unto THEE.” 


What, indeed, but the outworkings of such disquiet, has 
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given rise to the “spiritual manifestations,” so called, of our 
own day? For we submit it to the reflecting, whether the 
phenomena thus designated are not justly ascribable to a nat- 
ural reaction from the utter materialism of a world supposed to 
exist merely by its own inherent force, and to be guided solely 
by blind, impersonal “Jaw.” Man has a spiritual nature, for 
which the spiritual aliment of an actual relation to a being or 
beings of like nature must be supplied. With one superior to 
himself, too, must that relation connect him, since “all things, 
(Gop only excepted,) besides the nature which they have in 
themselves, receive externally some perfection from other 
things.”* 

Now, if such proper supply and complement of his nature be 
withheld, man will surely endeavour to find out some substitute 
therefor. Neither will he, as his whole history shows, be nice 
as to the quality thereof. It is emptiness that troubles him. He 
will not fail to fill his belly even though his palate go untickled. 
If there ensue a famine of that which is “good for food,” he 
will not disdain even the husks which the swine do eat. Thus, 
men having been by our modern systems of science, and by too 
much of the religious teachings of the last two centuries, left 
“without Gop in the world,” have instinctively made to them- 
selves “Gods many and Lords many,” from whom they may 
receive fancied supernatural communications. 

There are three systems or doctrines opposed to, and setting 
aside the truth touching the Divine upholding and governing of 
the world. They are, first, Pantheism ; secondly, what is known 
in theology and metaphysics as Occasionalism ; and thirdly, the 
Mechanical theory of the universe. . 

The first two of these, though in substance directly contra- 
dictory to the truth, are yet in form somewhat like it; thus 
furnishing apt examples of those cunning counterfeits of every 
truth of Gop, which Satan never fails to introduce into the 
world. We now proceed to consider the three separately, the 
two just mentioned very briefly, the other somewhat more 
fully. 

First, of Pantheism, that subtle parody of the doctine of an 
immanent Deity. The dreary All-Godism of this might have 

* Hooker. 
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been properly noticed as an earlier reaction from the no-Godism 
to the natural rebound, wherefrom we have referred modern 
spiritualism. Of course, our meaning is, not that Pantheism is 
of any recent origin ; but, that its revival and extensive adop- 
tion in modern Christendom have been the results of the reac- 
tion in question. And in the process of such adoption, we 
have, perhaps, the most remarkable of all examples of the 
meeting of extremes. For therein we see those who could not 
admit that all things are upheld by Gop, yet coming to believe 
that all things are themselves parts of Gop; those who were 
unwilling to bow their reason to believe in One Gop in Three 
Persons, readily accepting, nevertheless, One Gop in a myriad 
of persons! Has there ever been any straining out of gnats 
and swallowing of camels equal to this? 

Secondly ; “ Occasionalism” is so called, because its advocates 
maintain that everything in the world, even the minds and 
bodies of men, are but so many “ occasional causes”—those fur- 
nishing occasions for the Divine acting.* Now, it is evident 
that on this theory all creatures whatsoever are but mere pas- 
sive instruments in Gop’s hand ; He being the only free, proper 
agent in existence; He Himself being the virtual doer of 
whatever is brought to pass in the universe. As opposed to all 
human consciousness and to the whole drift and tenor of Gop’s 
written Word, as is this doctrine, and annihilating, as it most 
effectually does, all human responsibility and duty, it has yet 
had many advocates among Romish and Calvinistic theolo- 
gians.t Bayle, likewise, made it the basis of his fatalistic 
skepticism. 

The true view of Gop’s preserving agency differs from this, 
in teaching, that while Gop has given to His creatures the 
power of free individual action, His “concurrent” and con- 
stantly upholding agency is yet necessary to the exercise and 
continuance of that imparted power, and is, in fact, freely and 
unceasingly put forth for such preserving, assisting purpose. 
What Gop does, therefore, in such Providential working, is but 
the extension of that “perpetual aid and concurrence of the 
Supreme Cause of all things, without which there is no kind of 


* Epitome Hist. Phil. Dr. Henry’sTrans. Vol. II. 
{ Knap Theo. Sec. Art. 8, Sec. 70. 
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faculty or power in man or any other creature which can 
rightly perform the function allotted to it.”* To teach thus, is 
not to impair the freedom of human action,—is not to make 
man but a machine, moving only as he is acted upon by a force 
from without. Neither is it to make him independent of Deity 
and, in effect, his own Gop. 

“A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lorp directeth his 
steps.” We will freely, and, within certain limits, freely act ; 
but it is Gop who giveth us the power “ both to will and to do.” 
Of Him is the simple power of willing ; the act of willing, with 
its good or its evik, is of ourselves. “As He is the Creator of 
all natures, so He is the Giver of all powers, but not of voli- 
tions.”+ 

But further : As that Divine, preserving, and guiding agency, 
the more full recognition whereof we would urge, does not go 
to the extent of rendering null all human freedom and virtuous- 
ness; neither, on the other hand, does it have the effect of 
making Gop a participator in man’s sinfulness. “Male quippe 
voluntates ab Illo non sunt ; quoniam contra naturam sunt, que ab 
Illo est.” 

The scholastic distinction between the matter and the form 
of our actions is, as to this point, most just, and necessary to 
be borne in mind. Gop’s concurrence extends to the former 
of these, but not to the Jatter. Thus, when the hired assassin 
stabs a man, Gop gives to him the simple power, enabling him 
to perpetrate the murderous act,—“ concurrit ad materiale acti- 
onis ;” but the use to which he thus puts that power, the “ for- 
male actionis,” rests with the murderer himself, and for it he 
alone is accountable.§ Otherwise, man would be but “as the 
stone thrown upward, to which it is no virtue to rise, no sin to 
fall.” || 

We now come to what we have spoken of as the Mechanical 
theory of the Universe, that practically atheistic view, which 
more than any other runs counter to the teachings of Scripture 
and to all deductions of sound logic and true reason. It nev- 
ertheless extensively pervades the philosophy, literature, and 


* Hooker, Eccl. Pol. B. I. 


t “Sicut enim omnium naturarum creator est, ita omnium p otestatum dator 
non voluntates.’’—S. Augustine Civ. Dei V. c.9. 
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science of the time, leavening the thought and coloring the 
speech of men of every class and grade of intelligence. It 
sees in the world nothing but natural “causes,” “Jaws,” and 
“ processes,” with their “ physical” “ effects” and “ phenomena.” 
And it is thus, notwithstanding all its pretensions to profund- 
ity, clearness, and correctness, at bottom vague, indeterminate, 
and shallow—a mere surface knowledge, taking no account of 
the most operative and ultimate of causes—even the very 
“ causa causarum.” 

According to this view, there are two sets of imaginary 
agents, namely, “laws of nature,” and self-sustaining structures 
or self-working instruments, to which the continuance of the 
world and the things thereof is commonly referred, and by the 
operation whereof all physical phenomena are to be accounted 
for. 

As to the first of these fancied agents, our current modes of 
philosophizing have doubtless done much, and are still doing 
much to crowd Gop out of the world, and to substitute “ Jaws 
of nature” in His place. Generalization being the staple and 
ultima ratio of our scientific processes, the attention is princi- 
pally directed to such general laws or categories, and that 
especially during the early educational time of life—that 
wherein our habits of thought are commonly formed, and, what 
is of much more importance, wherein our tone of feeling is 
permanently fixed.* These “laws” thus assume with us such a 
prominence as to arrogate silently to themselves the rank of 
substantive existences. By a most vicious species of Realism, 
we come to consider them as having a separate, positive being, 
and distinct powers of operation.t Having gone thus far, we 
have but to add to these our “idola” of natural “laws” and 
“ processes,”—intelligence and power of purpose, to which fur- 
ther step the way is greatly smoothed by the actual existence 
of that ape of wisdom and knowledge—instinct, and we have 
no longer need or place for any “ concurrent” GuIDE of nature, 
—no heart or thought for any Livine Gop. 

But “ unto all doing there must be some doer ;” and no “ Jaw,” 
merely, can be such. Let us not, then, in our unthinking regard 
of natural laws “forget Gop,” the necessary executor of those 
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laws. For every law presupposes an agent whose acts are 
ruled thereby or conformed thereto. And in material nature, 
who or what is the agent? Not certainly the senseless matter 
on which those laws operate ; for that matter is of itself dead, 
inert, and utterly powerless, entirely incapable of the least self- 
movement; the very type and symbol of immobility. Says 
Paley, “it is a perversion of language to assign any Jaw as the 
efficient, operative cause of anything. A law presupposes an 
agent; for it is only the mode according to which an agent 
proceeds: it implies a power; for it is the order according to 
which that power acts. Without this agent, without this 
power, which are both distinct from itself, the law does nothing, 
is nothing.” And, says Hooker, “ Unto us there is one only 
Guide of all agents natural, and He both the Creator and the 
Maker of all in all, alone to be blessed, adored, and honoured 
by all forever.”* 

Cudworth, also, declares, “ though it be true, that the works 
of nature are dispensed by a Divine law and command, yet this 
is not to be understood in a vulgar sense, as if they were all 
effected by the mere force of a verbal law or outward command, 
because inanimate things are not commandable nor governable 
by such a law. And therefore, besides the Divine will and 
pleasure, there must needs be some other immediate agent and 
executioner provided, for the producing of every effect ; since 
not so much as a stone, or other heavy body could at any time 
fall downward merely by the force of a verbal law, without 
any other efficient cause ; but either Gop Himself must imme- 
diately impel it, or else there must be some other subordinate 
cause in nature for that motion.- Wherefore, the Divine law 
and command, by which the things of nature are administered, 
must be conceived to be the real appointment of some energetic 
effectual, and operative cause fer the production of every 
effect.”+ 

With Cudworth, “the other subordinate cause” was, as is 
well known, “a plastic nature,” the doctrine whereof he had 
reproduced from ancient Greek philosophy,—grounding the 
necessity of believing in such universal, impersonal quasi life, 
upon the fancied improbability and impropriety of Gop’s “ doing 
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Himself all immediately, and, as it were, with His own hands, 
forming the body of every gnat and fly, insect and mite.”* 

But when we read in Scripture, such a representation of the 
minuteness and speciality of the Divine Providence as is con- 
tained in our Saviour’s declaration, that the very hairs of our 
head are numbered, and that not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without His permission ; we perceive no such improb- 
ability and impropriety as that Cudworth insisted upon. To 
Him nothing is little, nothing is great, as we count littleness 
and greatness. Besides, if we need any active power inter- 
vening between Gop and the world, we have it, as we have 
already stated, in those “ ministering spirits,” the holy angels. 

As to the word “ nature,” which is so often put in the place 
of Gop, in men’s minds,—“ the works of nature” and “ nature’s 
marvels” being in our common speech substituted for “the won- 
derful work’s of Gop,”—it is well remarked, that “ though 
there is nothing in all language more imprecise, there is noth- 
ing we could spare with more inconvenience.”+ It seems to 
us, however, that some of the evil now unquestionably flowing 
from the free use of this word might be avoided, were it ever 
remembered, that “Nature is but an effect whose cause Gop 
is ;” and were the term accordingly always employed in the 
passive sense; a suggestion made, we believe, by Coleridge. 
“For it is plainly consequent, that what men commonly call 
universal nature, if they would be content to lurk no longer in 
the darkness of an obscure and uninterpreted word, they must 
confess is nothing else but common providence, that is, the uni- 
versal power which is everywhere active in the world, in con- 
junction with the unerring wisdom which guides and moderates 
all its exertions and operations, or the wisdom which directs 
and governs that power.” 

Equally untenable and unphilosophical is the other form of 
this mechanical view of the universe; that wherein the world 
is regarded as continuing and going on in all its movements by 
an imparted, inherent permanence and power. According to 
this, Gop having made the whole frame of material things and 
endowed it, once for all, with motion, it proceeds ever since in 
regular order, just as a clock or other similar piece of mechan- 
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ism acts, even though its human contriver and maker be far 
distant, and cease to sustain any permanent relation to his 
work. We find it stated in a German manual of theology of 
usual correctness, that this view of nature “was proposed by 
Durandus in the fourteenth century, and by other schoolmen,” 
and that “its first advocate was Scotus,”* 

But it certainly had a much earlier origin.t It was held by 
many of the ancient philosophers, and we meet with frequent 
reprehensions thereof in the Christian Fathers. Thus Augus- 
tine says, “There are those who think that the world only was 
made by Gop, but that now other things are done by the world 
itself, as He ordained and ordered it; God Himself working 
nothing.” 

Against these may be cited this declaration of our Lorp, 
“My Father worketh hitherto and I work.”{ Again he says, 
“The world is not like the structure of a house, which, when 
the workman hath built, he departs, and his work stands while 
he ceases and is absent therefrom. But the world would not 
have been able to endure the twinkling of an eye, had Gop 
withdrawn His power therefrom.”§ 

So contrary to all just and worthy conceptions of Deity has 
this likening of His work to that of a human artificer been 
felt to be, in our time, that men of widely different views and 
feelings on other matters seem to have vied with each other 
which should stigmatize it in the strongest terms of condemna- 
tion. Carlyle’s well-known expression on the subject we do 
not quote, disliking as we do its gross irreverence, and being 
pretty much convinced that Carlyle has taken up protesting 
against this with other “shams,” merely as a trade, and because 
it gives ample scope for his peculiar and striking rhetorical 
irregularities. His vituperations are generally too much in the 
vein of Mrs. Caudle, to be properly auxiliary to any serious 
cause. Hardenberg, or Novalis, whom he makes talk in Eng- 
lish, has said, however, speaking of the advocates of the 
Mechanical theory, “they have changed the infinite creative 


* Knapp. Theo. Lec. Art. 8. 
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music of the universe into the monotonous clatter of a boundless 
mill, which, turned by the stream of chance, and swimming 
thereon, is a mill of itself, without architect or miller properly, 
a genuine perpetuum mobile, a real self-grinding mill.” 

Schlegel, who dwells with much emphasis on “the life in 
nature” that distinguishes it from “ dead clock-work,” remarks, 
“Tf, however, to meet the needs of man’s limited capacity, we 
must, when speaking of the Creator, employ such trifling and 
childish similes, then of all human avocations that of the 
gardener will serve best to illustrate the Divine operations in 
nature. Almighty and Omniscient, however, He has Himself 
created the trees and flowers that He cultivates, has Himself 
made the good soil in which they grow, and brings down from 
Heaven the balmy Spring, the dews and rain, and the sunshine, 
that quicken and mature them into life and beauty.”* 

Now, 2 little reflection will show that there is a most egre- 
gious fallacy involved in the inference——and such inference is 
the Mechanical theory of nature,—that because human mechan- 
ism operates after its Maker has withdrawn from it His forming 
agency, natural operations may in like wise proceed without 
the continued concurrence of the Author of nature. For the 
cases are not at all parallel. There can be no such valid argu- 
ing from the one to the other. It is not that the Maker of all 
things cannot invest His work with a quality which man is 
capable of imparting to the productions of his hands ; but that 
the two operations, the Divine and the human, have no point of 
contact or real resemblance, no like conditions. One is a 
CREATION, the other only, at its utmost, a rearrangement or 
combination of that already produced. And between Creation 
—the bringing forth of something out of nothing—and all other 
kinds and modes of working, there is a wide and deep gulf of 
separation and difference. Such being the case——the Divine 
framing of nature having been a Creation of the world from 
nothing, while every humanly constructed object is but the 
readjustment of matter already in existence ; there is for the 
latter work, obviously, a previous substratum of being upon which 
it can fall back, as it were, and rest for existence and contin- 
uous acting, even after the withdrawal of the finite agency that 
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has given it its form. But for the other, the Divine working, 
there was, there could have been, no such anterior substratum 
of existence. 

This difference—and we think it too much lost sight of— 
goes to the full extent, as all can see who seriously consider 
the matter, of rendering the Mechanical inference the absurb 
one, that because one thing, structure or system, stands firm of 
itself upon a sufficient basis, therefore another will thus stand 
without that basis! Is this statement at all over-strained? Is 
it not in the strictest accordance with the facts in the case? 
For the humanly constructed machine, of whatever kind, has a 
sure foundation, namely, what we call the essential properties 
of matter, upon which, as an unfailing support, its maker can 
erect the permanent self-workings of his handiwork. But how, 
from the very necessity of the case, could there have been any 
such foundation for the workmanship of Him who had no pre- 
existing matter, or ought out of Himself, upon which to base 
anything? Gop HimseEcr, therefore, must be the sole foun- 
dation, the only basis, the everlasting stay of all His handi- 
work. Such conclusion is inevitable. It is no less consonant 
with reason and sound logic, than grateful to real piety. Gop 
is with all His works and upholds them all; yea, He upholds 
us, while we consider those works; for we are told, that “ He 
holdeth our soul in life.” Hence, there is truth underlying the 
mystic’s notion, of our “seeing all things in God,”—“ in speculo 
Trinitatis.” 

Further: It is but the diverse working and varied manifes- 
tation of this continued and necessary Divine support, that con- 
stitute the “Jaws” and “ properties”. of matter, those higher and 
antecedently sustained appointments, of which the human arti- 
ficer avails himself, and upon which he relies for the constant, 
regular movements of the work of his hands. Thus, from the 
actual presence and agency everywhere of Gop Himself, comes 
that very mechanical permanency which is used to disprove 
that presence. Of reasoning more viciously circular than this, 
it would be difficult to produce an example. 

There is still another and most important bearing of this 
subject, which we wish, before leaving it, briefly to indicate. 
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All errors touching the Divine attributes and operations are in 
an especial manner fundamental and productive. Each such 
misconception grows up into and pervades all the thoughts and 
reasonings and determinations of him embracing it. There is 
no previous telling whither, or to what extent, in the realm of 
mistake and falsity, it will not lead him. 

Thus, the denial of the immanency of Gop in His creation 
lends support not only to a practically godless tone of feeling, 
but also to heresies, the incipient forms of a more open and 
avowed infidelity. Such denial is, for example, the concealed 
root and seminal principle of Pelagianism, “that bewitching 
heresy,” that abasing of Deity and elevating of man which, 
perhaps more than any other form of doctrinal pravity, is con- 
stantly reproducing itself in the world. That “without Gop 
a man can come to Gop,”* no one having a constant and abiding 
sense of Gop’s upholding Omnipresence would be very likely 
to assert or conclude. But, let a man be destitute of that 
sense, and it is but the natural carrying out of his denial of 
the Divine agency in the material world, to extend it to the 
Spiritual. If matter can act and stand of itself, why not mind 
and spirit ? Such is the consistent analogical suggestion. This 
was clearly seen at the very beginning of the heresy in ques- 
tion. St. Jerome charged the Pelagians with setting out from 
the false principle, “that the world had been framed by a 
Divine artificer, and then left to pursue its course through the 
agency of those principles which had been originally infused.’ 
Whereas in reality there exists no power, properly speaking, 
but the will of spiritual beings ; and no power in material sub- 
stance save that will of their Artificer which still supports, as 
it first called them into being. Now the same principle which 
is true in the natural world, is applicable to the spiritual.”+ 

Again: The view of the Divine agency, necessitated by the 
system we have been endeavouring to expose, is the “ first lie,” 
the prolific germ and bitter root of still other heresies. Thus, 
we would merely suggest, that it bears nearly the same rela- 
tion to Sabellianism as to Pelagianism ; the distinct Divine Per- 
sons to whom creation is in Scripture clearly ascribed, being 
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those who must as distinctly UPHOLD and govern that created. 
But we cannot now pursue this line of thought further.* 

If, now, the view we have been insisting upon be the true 
view, if it be reasonable, if it be Scriptural, let it be fully, 
clearly, unhesitatingly set forth. Let it have its place in the 
instructions of our schools for the young, and let it be oftener 
heard from our pulpits. If Gop be “nota Gop afar off,” but 
“near at hand,” how can there be any uncompromising declara- 
tion of “the whole counsel of Gop,” apart from such faithful 
and needed teaching? “Thou Lorp,” is the Prophet’s acknowl- 
edgment, “ hast created all things, and THov preservest them 
all.” 

The “ Wispom” that was with Gop “when He prepared the 
heavens, when He set a compass upon the face of the deep, 
when He established the clouds, when He strengthened the 
fountains of the deep, when He gave to the sea his dominion, 
when He appointed the foundations of the earth;” the same 
Divine substantive Wispom still “ reacheth from one end to 
another mightily, and sweetly doth she order all things.” 


THE USES OF LITERATURE. 


(Continued from page 290.) 


Sucu is the benefit of literary studies as a discipline and 
preparation for strictly professional pursuits. For there is 
really no kind of practical work where a certain beauty and 
featness of execution, and an air of liberal culture and accom- 
plishment may not be of essential service. For the same holds 
here as in architecture, where the beautiful ceases to be such if 
made a paramount or a special purpose in the work; but 
where that which is useful in itself becomes more useful by 
having the beautiful duly carried into it; that is, where the 
beautiful is not so much in the thing done, as in the style and 
manner of doing it. And in all the practical arts and voca- 
tions of life, we may safely affirm that the man who can do 


* Vid. Athanasius in Wilberf. on Incar. Am. Ed. p. 227. 
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but one thing cannot do even that well ; and that the best and 
most successful workman is he who goes about or goes through a 
given thing in such a way as to show himself capable of many 
things ; because there is scarce any thing worth the doing, but 
what can be better done by having all the parts and faculties 
of a man work together in the performance. Probably most 
of us have heard of Dr. Johnson’s celebrated remark about 
Burke, that one could not talk with him five minutes under a 
horse-shed without discovering him to be a man of varied gifts 
and abilities. The reason of which was, of course, that Burke 
could not speak on any subject without letting it be seen that 
his mind was at home in various subjects ; the rays of light 
converging, as it were, from all parts of the mental sphere 
upon whatsoever point he touched. On the other hand, much 
of the highest usefulness is often lost or missed, from the minds 
of men not being liberally formed and finished before receiv- 
ing the furniture of particular application and use. 

But this is not all. For the liberal studies in question are 
of great use, not only as preparatory and formative for the 
practical arts and services of life, but also as constant tributa- 
ries and auxiliaries in the actual exercise of them. And here, 
too, the principle upon which we should act is this, that in the 
common walks of professional life men are generally strong 
for any given work in proportion as their minds are armed 
and prepared with various faculties and resources. And in 
fact we often find men rendered weak and inefficient in com- 
parison of what they might be, from working too exclusively 
in some one particular element or vein of thought. They can- 
not turn themselves to different modes, nor summon to their 
work different powers, of mental action : their energies seem 
cribbed and cabined in to one constant, uniform method and 
process. Take, for example, the pursuits of the bar and the 
pulpit, where very much of a man’s work consists in acting 
upon the minds of others. Now, experience is continually 
proving, that men can effect but little as lawyers or theolo- 
gians, unless they be something else. For the thoughts can 
hardly be held to a given subject or interested in it, but by 
giving them more or less of diversion from it. Men, and intel- 
ligent men too, may be surprised into attention and reflection 
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by the arts of a cultivated taste, when the best reasoning in 
the world would only incline them to doze. So that, if a man 
be nothing but a lawyer, his arguments, however strong and 
clear in themselves, will fail of their proper effect on others, 
from his lack of the requisite skill and matter for diverting 
them. For our nature is highly composite, and so needs to be 
approached in divers ways and touched in divers spots, in 
order to the powerful and effectual moving of it. Hence it 
has been well observed that nothing dries so soon as tears, and 
nothing tires so soon as laughter; that is, the staying too 
long in any one form of thought operates as a soporific, caus- 
ing the mind to flag, and fall off from the subject. 

There is, then, scarce any branch of professional life, per- 
haps none at all, but what may greatly enlarge and reinforce 
its practical efficiency, by drawing in and appropriating the 
strengths and virtues of divers and manifold studies. For elo- 
quence—meaning thereby that which sets the hearer or reader 
at work in the way and to the end proposed—is a highly com- 
plex and various thing, embracing all the forms and elements 
of human thought, emotion, and language. And doubtless one 
reason why Christianity has actually done more work, wrought 
more and greater changes in the world, than all other causes. 
put together, lies in this, that,as if from some instinct or 
impulse of its Divine nature, its way has always been, to lay 
under contribution for its service all the arts and resources of 
liberal culture ; still endeavouring to voice itself in the varied 
tones of reason, understanding, imagination, fancy, affection, 
and passion; using, in short, every form and mode of appeal 


that answers to any part. of the soul’s proper furniture. 
And so, 
The spirit of Christianity—enshrined 
In sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet song, 
In picture, speaking with heroic tongue, 
And with devout solemnities entwined— 
Mounts to the seat of grace within the mind. 


And the same holds true, proportionably, in all the teachings 
of civil, social, and moral wisdom. For the lessons of these, 
so long as they stand in the form of dry didacticism, are, as to 
any practical effect, little better than impotent ; because nature 
designs that in all such things “ what is noble should be sweet.” 
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Accordingly, the magician of philosophy, whom we have already 
quoted, interprets and applies to this purpose what was related 
by the ancients touching the theatre of Orpheus. “ Where,” 
says he, “all birds and beasts assembled ; and, forgetting their 
several appetites, some of prey, some of game, some of quar- 
rel, stood all sociably together listening to the airs and accords 
of the harp; the sound whereof no sooner ceased, or was 
drowned by some louder noise, but every beast returned to his 
own nature. Wherein is aptly described the nature and con- 
dition of men, who are full of savage and unreclaimed desires 
of profit, of lust, of revenge, which, as long as they give ear 
to precepts, to laws, to religion, sweetly touched with elo- 
quence and persuasion of books, of sermons, of harangues, so 
long is society and peace maintained ; but if these instruments 
be silent, or sedition and tumult make them not audible, all 
things dissolve into anarchy and confusion.” And in another 
place he interprets the fable of Orpheus as “seeming to hold 
out a picture of universal philosophy.” For to this sense, says 
he, “ may be easily transferred what is said of his being a won- 
derful and perfectly divine person, skilled in all kinds of har- 
mony, subduing, and drawing all things after him by sweet 
and gentle methods and modulations. For the labours of 
Orpheus exceed the labours of Hercules both in power and 
dignity, as the works of knowledge exceed the works of 
strength.” 

But perhaps the greatest use and benefit of literary studies 
is in ministering needful emollients and attemperations to the 
mind, raising and harmonizing its powers, and keeping it 
healthy and symmetrical by the action of generous sympathies 
and passions. For it is certain that over-absorption of thought 
in technical methods and vocations is apt to render the mind 
hard, narrow, and mechanical: the vital sap and circulation of 
nature gets dried out of it, leaving it stiff, rigid, and formal, 
and fixing upon it a lean and hungry look where disproportion 
keeps its court. Nor do the effects of such a scorching and 
burning out of the juices and sappiness of humanity stop with 


the mind. For the results of this process are not seldom to 


be met with in men of considerable understanding, well-armed 
with professional knowledge and skill, but utterly without the 
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principles and feelings of real manhood. And this class of 
what may be termed bloodless minds—minds from which the 
blood has all been thus desiccated, leaving them but bunches of 
tough and dry sinews—furnishes some of the worst characters 
in the world,—such as are commonly spoken of as hard cases. 
From constant breathing in the pent-up atmosphere of their 
professional caves and dens, their minds seem to contract a 
certain venom and virulence ; and the natural result is, a char- 
acter of cold craft and subtlety. Such men are the proper 
material of the most thorough-paced knaves, but that their 
craft is commonly made to serve as jackal to their self-interest; 
in other words, they are too full of cold, selfish guile to be 
betrayed into any such visible crookednesses of walk as would 
impair their currency. 

For remedy or prevention of all this, what is there within 
the scope of natural provision more operative, than to have 
the tastes and aptitudes of liberal culture early and sedulously 
planted in the mind, and then kept alive and growing by con- 
tinual waterings and refreshings from the springs of living 
thought? And this softening and humanizing power is spe- 
cially wanted, to counteract the indurations that naturally 
supervene upon a divorcement of the understanding from the 
other currents of our being. For, when there is an overdriv- 
ing of the thoughts round the treadmills of technical exercise, 
the natural effect is, to concentrate in one part of the mind 
those vital forces which should be equally diffused through the 
whole. And when such is the case, the overaction of that one 
part induces a sort of dry-rot in the others. So that some 
toning and qualifying process, something to mitigate and 
assuage the sharpness of the brain, is most of all needful, to 
preserve the character in health and handsomeness, when the 
mind is withdrawn from the genial influences of nature, and 
shut up with the abstractions of professional study. In a 
word, there is the more need of something to keep the mind 
juicy in proportion as it is liable to be heated into dryness by 
intellectual stress. 

Nor will it be out of place to observe here, that human life 
is full of things that must be felt as well as understood, and, © 
which is more, must be felt in order to be understood. Even 
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our reason often draws its best instructions from the passions, 
and not seldom has to light its torch at their fires, or else walk 
in darkness. And the understanding can scarce be a safe 
guide in any thing, unless in many things itself receive guid- 
ance from the other parts of our constitution. For the calcu- 
lative and scientific faculties may grow to such excess as to 
choke and stifle the higher lessons with which nature is 
charged for the mind and character. We have known men 
who would sneer at the idea of looking at Nature through any 
but the economical faculties ; their only thought in regard to 
any spot of nature being whether it would produce any corn, 
just as though she were meant for nothing but a corn-field. 
For her higher uses can only take effect in virtue of certain 
correlative principles within us; which principles are often 
rather overlayed than developed by abstract and technical 
studies. Religion, also, and in a still higher degree, has mean- 
ings that cannot be taken in by the mere understanding. And 
in respect of those meanings she has to unfold the faculties 
whereby she is received, and to awaken the aspirations of 
which she is the object: she can be truly seen only by an eye 
specially preconfigured to her light; and that eye can be 
touched and opened by none but herself. Therefore it is, that 
minds large and strong, but oversteeped in the cold remorse- 
less abstractions of the understanding, have sometimes appeared 
all compact and consolidate of essential atheism ; there being 
no sense left in them, or none developed, through which the 
beams of religion could penetrate. 

Thus may be seen how literature, as the means of culture, 
acts with a benign and quickening influence on the character 
of a man in the exercise of professional arts and vocations; 
preserving it from onesidedness and angularity, making it 
round and mellow, and shedding into it the perfusive and vivi- 
fying grace of honourable thoughts, 


Filling the soul with sentiments august, 
The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and the just. 


Another use of literary studies, and which is near akin to 
the one last in question, is, to give the mind variety of matter, 
of method, and discipline, making it comprehensive and cir- 
cumspective, that is, apt to look roundaboutwards as well as 
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forthrightwards in the practical concerns of life. For in all 
questions of duty and interest, as they lie before us in our pres 
ent state, there are a number of things to be considered. And 
the office of wisdom is, to see how one thing underlies another, 
how one links in with another, how one is placed over against 
another ; and to adjust, to temper, and reconcile them, giving 
each its due, and keeping each in its place and degree; and 
there needs much breadth, compass, and evenhandedness of 
thought, to take in and carry along several elements and pur- 
poses together, holding them all in their just equipoise and 
proportion. The thing is, to possess a certain manifoldness of 
faculty, so as to be able to grasp-in and entertain many consid- 
erations at once; instead of getting so captivated and 
enthralled in some one of them as to overlook the rest; in 
which case our life-work will needs prove but a course of tear- 
ing and conflict, of tugging impotence and perturbation. 

Now, one, and certainly not the least, of the evils of our 
time, is an aptness in men’s minds to get locked up in abstrac- 
tions, away from the life and light of things. And, what is 
more, this aptness is often found to exist in proportion as men 
are, in their way, and according to the prevalent notions of 
the time, learned. For the natural effect of studies strictly 
scientific, without the enlargings and roundings of liberal cul- 
ture, is to make the student a manof one idea. We have been 
implying that practical truth is a very complex thing —a thing, 
that is,in which many elements stand and work together. But 
such a mind as we are here supposing (would it were nothing 
more than supposition) takes, or gets taken by, some one of 
those elements, as the method of scientific analysis and abstrac- 
tion has furnished it to his hand, and at the same time predis- 
posed him to a total absorption init. With this one idea the 
man gets charmed or bewitched, he swells with enthusiasm, 
goes off into ecstatics, and perhaps runs mad, all the while 
mistaking his hallucination for inspiration. This condition of 
mind is often betrayed in habits of reckless and hasty general- 
ization : out of the smallest egg of perticularity, and even 
though the egg be addle withal, such a man will at once hatch 
the full-fledged bird of universality ; while, in fact, his having 
but that one idea is the cause of his conceiving it to be univer- 

23 
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sal truth ; and, being transported with this conceit, he practi- 
cally adopts as his motto, 

Of old things all are over old, 

Of good things none are good enough ; 


We'll show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 


Of course the one sole method of a man in this state is, to 
beat up and spin out the logical consequences of the one idea 
that has got possession of him, and to weave these into an 
ideal system for the world to go by. And this he calls “ car- 
rying out his principles ;” his rule being, to admit nothing as 
true, but what is logically deducible from, or logically consist- 
ent with, that which he conceives to be universal truth. And, 
surely, the delusions thence resulting are very potent, insomuch 
as to be invincible alike to reason and experience. For when 
the mind is thus fascinated, it sees and reads all objects by the 
light of its one idea, and can make the alphabet of things 
spell nothing but that one word. 

Now, the best cure or preventive that we know of for all 
this, is to have the mind so variously formed and furnished by 
liberal studies, all its faculties so open and in such coéfficient 
activity, as to grasp and take along many ideas together, never 
so overworking the logical consequences of any one as to 
upset or paralyze another. Wherein we have that peculiar 
tone and temper of thought, which understanding men call 
moderation. 

It can scarce have escaped the reader’s observation, we 
think, that such a possession of the mind by one idea naturally 
fosters a most mischievous propensity to be venting absolute 
and unconditional propositions in matters where relative and 
conditional truth is as far as finite understandings can reach. 
. One, perhaps the main, reason for this propounding of univer- 
sals lies in that it holds out a way of seeming wise and know- 
ing, without much labour of thought or ripeness of study. 
And this propensity is specially apt to run riot in questions 
respecting the nature and constitution of society. For, society 
being a contexture of many elements, a fabric where divers 
codrdinate principles draw in and knit together, such a mind 
fastens on some one of those principles, and whips it up into a 
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logical system or theory, in the shadow of which it can plume 
and solace itself with the notion of having grasped the whole. 

Take, for example, the question of ecclesiastical authority. 
Now, to place the Church in this respect above the Scriptures, 
or to give the Church no place at all, isa very easy matter: 
let either alternative be granted, and the whole question may 
be disposed of with comparatively little trouble; not to men- 
tion how gratifying the conceit of such a settlement must be 
to those who are too ignorant of themselves to suspect the 
danger of being left to themselves. But if one undertake to 
strike a mean betwixt these extremes, where both propositions, 
resigning their absoluteness, and drawing within the lines of 
relative truth, may stand together, mutually checking and sup- 
porting ; then the matter grows complicated; it is then a 
question of degree and proportion, of how, and when, and 
how far, this or that is true. Here, evidently, a broad, open- 
minded circumspection, and .a careful gathering and weighing 
of divers considerations, are required : there has to be a large 
adjustment of parts and elements, each being held in such form 
and measure as to leave room for the others, so that all may 
concur and coalesce in a harmonious whole. In the former 
case, the process was easy, the issue certainty ; in the latter, 
there is great labour of thought in the process, and more or 
less of uncertainty in the issue. Add to this the manifest 
advantage of a blind submission to authority, or an equally 
blind repudiation of it, over a sober, considerate, reasonable 
obedience, and it can hardly seem wonderful that the former 
course should be in so much favour with a large class of minds. 

We have now finished what we proposed to say touching 
the uses of literature. We have still to add a few remarks on 
what we conceive to be the right motives and methods of lite- 
rary studies. 

Now, it seems to us of the last importance, that we should 
settle it as a principle, and bear it always in mind, that such 
studies are not their own end, and ought not to be pursued for 
their own sake. Unquestionably, their right uses point to 
some ulterior good. And when pursued in divorcement from 
their legitimate ends, and as if their end were in themselves, 
the result has seldom been any thing but a deterioration of lit- 
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erature, working it into a false, paltry, inoperative thing. To 
illustrate this: Men, having all their faculties and feelings 
thoroughly moved and aroused in great and noble causes, and 
to high and heroic purposes, have spoken and written elo- 
quently. Their eloquence has been heard or read by thou 
sands with delight and admiration, and their names treasured 
up in reverential and affectionate remembrance. Then others, 
mistaking ambition for power, and the feeling of themselves 
for inspiration, have aspired to give similar delight, and to win 
similar fame without being moved by any such interests, or to 
any such ends. Of course hollowness and impotence have 
been the issue. This it is that so often puts men upon writing 
or speaking for effect, when they really have nothing to say. 
This it is, too, that has caused so much of flirtation with the 
Muses and the Graces ; which, because it is without the mod- 
esty and delicacy of genuine passion, therefore naturally runs 
into that excess of manner and style which is commonly called 
fine writing. And how often has that which is living and ope- 
rative thus been suffered to vanish in the smoke of subtle, or 
sublime, or pleasing speculations! And how many books have 
thus been written, and died, that were merely talkative, not 
generative ; fruitful for a while, it may be, of controversies, 
but always barren of effects! There was indeed no divinity 
in them; and, from the motive and end of the writing, there 
could be none. 

But consider, briefly, how it has been on the other side. 
Lord Bacon, for instance, set himself with all his might to 
work out the regeneration of learning ; and his mind was nat- 
urally kept on a stretch of effort and invention, all the arts 
and faculties he was master of being drawn in, enlisted, and 
banded together, to set forward this great practical end. He 
was too full of his matter and too intent on his work, to 
observe and admire how finely he was working ; and because 
he was captivated by his theme, not by the figure he made in 
handling it, therefore he captivates others. Burke, also, gave 
his whole mind to the practical work of a philosophic states- 
man ; as an Englishman, to defend, illustrate, and intrench the 
English Constitution as the guardian of sacred liberty and 
order: in this moving and animating cause the constcllated 
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powers of his genius were all inspired and taught to act in 
concert and unity; and because he spoke as a great man 
moved by the great interests of life, therefore he spoke elo- 
quently, and therefore his eloquence lives. So, again, few men, 
perhaps none, have done more or better for American letters 
than Daniel Webster. His large and various mind was ripe 
with liberal culture : he loved and cherished literary studies ; 
but he did not pursue them as a special purpose, nor use them 
but to serve the living practical ends of justice and patriotism. 
Is there any likelihood that these men .would have done one- 
tenth part as much for literature, as they have done, if they 
had studied merely or mainly to shine as authors? As it was, 
there was in the ends and motives of their labour a virtue that 
set all their faculties in tune, and made them speak together in 
coéfficient energy ; and they are great as literary men because 
they worked for a higher purpose. As for Shakespeare, we 
know but little of his history ; but, that the motives and ambi- 
tions of authorship had little to do in the generation of his 
works, is evident from the serene carelessness with which he 
left them to shift for themselves; tossing those wonderful 
treasures from him, as if he thought them good for nothing but 
to serve the hour. It was in and for the theatre that his mul- 
titudinous genius was developed and his works produced : 
there fortune, or rather Providence, had cast his lot. Doubt- 
less it was, certainly it must have been, his nature to do as 
well as he could whatsoever he undertook. As an honest and 
true man, he would, if possible, make the stage a great, a beau- 
tiful, a glorious place. And it was while working in further- 
ance of this humble practical end, that he struck out the great- 
est, brightest, most inextinguishable lights ever kindled by 
mortal hand. But it is in the walks of divinity that the work- 
ing of this principle has been most extensive and most fruitful. 
Here, truly, we have something that makes better authors, than 
all the motives of mere authorship can do. But we need not 
stay to recount what an immensity and variety of literary 
treasure has been inspired by and for this most living, most 
powerful, most operative of all practical interests and ends. 
We would say, therefore, by all means let us not pursue lite- 
rary studies for their own sake. For this will naturally gene- 
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rate a special cultivating of some one particular faculty or 
mode of thought; whereas literary excellence grows from a 
certain even and accordant action of all the parts of the mind. 
On the other hand, when a man sets himself honestly and res- 
olutely to the compassing of some great and noble work, such 
as we have been referring to, he naturally becomes studious of 
whatsoever means and methods will anywise further him 
therein ; and so all his faculties will be drawn out simultane- 
ously and concurrently. For, in working to a practical end, 
the mind is, from the very exigencies of the case, put into an 
inventive and adaptive way ; because divers springs have to 
be touched, divers elements and processes have to be combined, 
and the moving of any one thing will be to no effect, except 
many other things move with it. So that the natural result is 
a moulding and forming of all the capabilities of thought at 
once ; even as nature, in the production of a flower or a bird, 
forms the rudiments of all the parts at the same time, and then 
carries the development of them all up together. 

Lord Bacon applies the same principle in moral cultivation ; 
his idea being, that if a man set himself specially to cultivate, 
for example, a habit of temperance, this will not further him 
in the other virtues, such as justice, courage, fortitude ; he will 
grow in just that one virtue which he has pitched upon. On 
the other hand, if a man propose to himself good ends, then 
whatsoever virtue will help on his course and passage to those 
ends, his mind is invested with a predisposition of conformity 
thereto ; and so, if he go on resolutely and consistently, he 
will mould himself into all virtue at once. It is, to our mind, 
a very pregnant position ; and not the least important of its 
consequences is, that it will naturally keep a man from over- 
working some one particular virtue, to the neglect of the rest, 
thus erring both in what he does and in what he leaves undone. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the mind should be 
held continually in a serious and working mood. Far from it. 
The faculties, to run well, and to make music in their running; 
need to be frequently oiled with the genialities of diversion 
and sport. If we would have them go smoothly and harmoni- 
ously, we must often let them go where pleasure leads, so that 
the going will be its own reward. Even the best working 
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strengths and graces of the mind are often gathered into it 
while at play. And it still holds as true as ever, that a habit 
of all work and no play either proves a man dull or makes 
him so. 

Truth has her pleasure-grounds, her haunts of ease 

And easy contemplation ; gay parterres, 

And labyrinthine walks, her sunny glades 

And shady groves in studied contrast,—each, 

For recreation, leading into each : 

These may we range, if willing to partake 

Their soft indulgences ; and in due time 

May issue thence, recruited for the tasks 

And course of service truth requires from those 

Who tend her altars, wait upon her throne, 

And guard her fortresses. 

In conclusion, we must speak a few words as a Churchman, 
and in the special interest of the Church. Certainly, the sev- 
eral claims of religion and letters, though too often seen in a 
state of divorcement, and sometimes even of hostility, should 
in all reason go together. There can indeed be little use in 
trying to force on a literary growth and development in the 
Church before the proper time. Nevertheless, all, we think, 
must admit that a broad and generous literature is among the 
chosen auxiliaries of an intelligent and well-ordered piety ; that 
it enters largely, and by natural affinity, into the life of that 
worship which is our “reasonable service;” and that it is a 
department of work in which the Church must not suffer her- 
self to be outdone. For, if she would have men think with 
her, she must give them thought in higher and better forms 
than are elsewhere to be found ; if she would have men take 
to her, live with her, and be taught by her, she must be fore- 
most in all things that dignifyand adorn our being; must 
show, by the transpirations of her own life, and the fruits of 
her own producing, that whatsoever serves to entertain and 
elevate the faculties of the mind, to clothe our frailty with the 
strengths of manly thought and the graces of liberal culture, 
has its best nourishment and sustenance in the soil of Chris- 
tianity. And, in regard to the Church, we may fitly be 
reminded, 


* 


That nature, crescent, does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. 
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Nor is all this more true, than it is certain that the intellect- 
ual capabilities of the Church in this country are yet in a 
comparatively undeveloped state. She is not attained to any 
thing like ripeness or fulness of mental exfoliation : indeed she 
has hardly passed the seed-time of that growth and flowerage 
of art and literature, the beauty and fragrance whereof are to 
win and draw men to the taste and relish of her living waters, 
and gather them round her preparations of everlasting refresh- 
ment. This freedom from any signs of precocity is by no 
means inauspicious: on the contrary, it is itself an argument of 
promise. For the highest-built and solidest manhood is gene- 
rally that which comes on slowly and imperceptibly through 
the natural term of childhood and youth, growing a long time 
inwardly, before it begins to grow much outwardly. And it 
is one of the infirmities of Sectarianism, that it often spends 
in premature efflorescence that life and vigour which ought to 
be reserved for inward compacting and consolidation; thus 
seeming to outstrip the Church, because its nature is rather to 
seem than to be. 

And it is very remarkable that, with but one or two excep- 
tions at the most, there is no really great English author, none, 
we mean, of the first class, whose mind was not formed and 
tempered and replenished in the bosom of the Church. It 
was from her breasts even that Milton sucked in his vast treas- 
ures of intellectual life and power: his better mind was all 
steeped in the melodies of her breathing ; and when he is in 
the highest exercise of his genius, then it is that his voice 
sounds most of her tuning, and speaks loudest of her teaching : 
for all who have any considerable acquaintance with Milton 
the poet and Milton the politician, must see that in the former 
character he could never have been any thing like what he 
was, but for the benefit of her discipline and furnishing. Her 
hand it was, that harmonized, put in tune, and taught how to 
discourse with such deep and varied eloquence, that many- 
voiced organ of thought, the rudiments of which had been 
prepared in the highest cabinet of nature. 

For, as religion is essentially the life and soul of human 
culture ; as itis her prerogative to give shape, feature, and 
expression to the whole moral and intellectual man; so a 
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round, symmetrical, harmonious development of mind has its 
proper cherishing and home where all the elements of religion 
are held in the symmetry and proportion and equilibrium of 
Catholic truth. For the prime law of intellectual excellence 
is, that the largest amount of matter be contained in the small- 
est space ; that there be as much of substance, with as little of 
surface, as possible ; and this of course is in the catholic form 
of a perfect sphere. And therefore it is that so little round- 
ness of mental formation is to be found out of the Church. 
The one element on which a sect is formed naturally runs and 
bulges the mind into a corresponding protuberance. And in 
case of any apparent greatness produced in Sectarianism, the 
appearance is commonly found at last to result from some mis- 
shapement and disproportion, such as can hardly choose but 
fall away and perish, sooner or later, from a want of due equi- 
poise and composition of the elements. For example, the 
strong, stern logical structure of Calvinism, like a great skele- 
ton from which all the beauty and poetry and organized elo- 
quence of the living form have been stripped away, has its 
natural product in some such huge one-sided intellectuality as 
that of Jonathan Edwards; whose mind towers aloft in dis- 
proportioned, and therefore inoperative, grandeur; his very 
greatness being of such a kind as to render him practically 
impotent, because men will scarce own it but on condition of 
their being excused from having any fellowship with it. 


“Tt Is Never too Late to Mend:” A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
By Cuares Reape, Author of “Christie Johnstone,” “ Peg 
Woffington,” &c., &c. In Two Volumes. Boston: Ticknor and 


Fields. 1856. 

Titu very lately Mr. Reade was an entire stranger to us, 
except in name. We have been made happy in his acquaint- 
ance, and shall endeavour henceforth to cultivate it as often as 
he may give us the opportunity, unless some decided change 
should come over him or over us. Of his former books we 
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have read none but Peg Woffington; a work rich in promise, 
and by no means lean in performance ; but evincing a mind of 
much more power than maturity. In conception and execu- 
tion it is intensely dramatic; in fact, too much so, it seems to 
us, to suit exactly the idea of anovel. The characterization 
is eminently original, life-like, and striking, but something too 
sketchy, too much in mere outline, and wants a good deal of 
filling in, to give it the full impression of flesh and blood : 
there is rather the flatness.and thinness of shadows, though of 
shadows cast by real substances, than the plumpness and rotun- 
dity of things themselves. In the article of diction and style, 
it may almost deserve to be taken as a model. It shows a sin- 
gular mastery of expressive and picturesque language : instead 
of the studied circumlocution of a period-maker, the author 
strikes out his meaning in the direct, pithy, penetrating speech 
of an energetic, clear-headed, and quick-thoughted talker, who 
has stood face to face with the things of which he is talking. 

Never too Late to Mend is a much taller and riper perform- 
ance. We are greatly deceived if it be not a work of uncom- 
mon merit. In the reading of it we were literally all shaken 
up, to our fingers’ ends; though we had, perhaps rather con- 
ceitedly, fancied our head to be something hardened, and our 
other parts not much prone to “the melting mood.” In fact, 
since the “ wondrous potentate” of Romance “rested from his 
labours,” we have met with scarce any thing in the line of fic- 
tion, that so completely bewitched us into what is commonly 
regarded as the beautiful folly of childhood and womanhood. 
This may be, and we suspect it is, partly owing to a sort of 
unartistic artfulness in the book. There is, if we mistake not, 
a slight, perhaps more than slight, incontinence of plotting 
and theatrical point-making woven into the story. The author 
has a very fertile and fluent invention ; and, which is more, he 
seems to be aware of it, and disposed to make the most of it. 
And, on the whole, we must own up, that he is a little too fond 
of those sudden turns and knots and stressful exigencies of 
incident and narrative, which are better adapted to startle and 
surprise the sympathetic reader, than to stand the scrutiny of 
cool judgment. 

To be sure, the end of novels, as of poetry, is to please ; and 
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when such a work accomplishes this end, to say it is not writ- 
ten according to rule is mere pedantry and impertinence : and 
the only question worth entertaining is, whether the pleasure 
has a permanent basis of truth and nature, or whether it 
depends on the mere excitement of novelty. For instance, he 
is a very ignorant and shabby reader, who does not find more 
pleasure in Antony and Cleopatra or Guy Mannering on the 
fifth reading than on the first ; for the interest of mere nov- 
elty is the lowest and poorest kind of interest which those 
works have it in them to excite. But, of course, we must have 
a much longer acquaintance with Mr. Reade, before we can 
think of claiming for his work any such power as belongs to 
those achievements of art. Nor would it be fair to start any 
comparison between him and the two great plenipotentiaries of 
the drama and the novel. 

The title of the book in hand naturally suggests the con- 
tents to have been framed and ordered in support of a theory. 
A note by the author, however, informs us that it was origi- 
nally written and announced under*the title of Susan Merton, 
which was changed while the work was in press. So that the 
present title was an after-thought. Still it is not to be dis- 
vuised, that the influence of a theory is somewhat perceptible 
in the course and bearing of the story. A considerable por- 
tion of the scene lies withinside a prison, where we have 
rather more than enough of jailors and convicts. The author 
has a very decided theory of prison discipline: he sets his face 
with all imaginable energy and emphasis against what is 
known as the system of solitary confinement: he exposes and 
lashes its horrors, its cruelties, and stupidities with unsparing 
severity: perhaps some may regret the fury with which he 
persecutes it and pitches into it, as a departure from the 
proper calmness and equanimity of art. Now, we perfectly 
agree with him in his aversion to that system, and we did so» 
long before our meeting with him. Reasoning from the nature 
of the thing, and while as yet we had but little information of 
its actual effects, we made up our mind, years ago, that the old 
ideas of punishing men for their crimes never hit upon any 
scheme so exquisitely inhuman as this modern invention of 
pure philanthropy. Assuredly, the rightful inmates of a prison 
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are the very last beings in the world to find peace or safety in 
entire sequestration. Solitude is, it cannot but be, at once the 
greatest tempter and the greatest tormentor they can possibly 
have: there is no society on the earth or under the earth, that 
can plunge them so fast or so deep in vice and misery, as the 
being wholly imprisoned within themselves. It is taking away 
both the only restraint and the only diversion of which their 
minds are capable ; robbing the soul of its proper sunshine and 
air, without which it can but rot into idiocy, or swelter into 
venom. But all this is not quite enough to persuade us of the 
propriety or legitimacy of constructing a work of fiction upon 
the special purpose of putting down the solitary system. Not- 
withstanding, we have to confess that in this case the author 
carried our sympathies with him; whatever repugnances 
started up to the plan of his work being fairly overcome by 
his earnestness and power of execution. 

Susan Merton is the name of the heroine. She is an 
unschooled, untravelled country girl, full of simplicity in her 
tastes, thoughts, and principles; having nothing of splendour 
in mind, body, or estate ; in fact, a rather commonplace arti- 
cle of womanhood ; yet glorifying the scenes of her being by 
the unconscious beauty of her character, and the native elo- 
quence of her life. She ultimately becomes the wife of George 
Fielding, a plain, honest, homespun farmer, who, unfortunate in 
his tillage of English soil, and strung to energetic manhood by 
the sweet agonies of requited love, betakes himself to Austra- 
lia in quest of the necessary means for instating him and Susan 
in their promised happiness. Here, again, there is really noth- 
ing of heroic stuff but what is involved in downright integrity 
and simplicity of purpose, under the promptings of an unsel- 
fish heart. Fielding seems designed for the hero of the tale, as 
its several threads finally meet together and tie up in his fate. 
George Fielding has a younger brother named William, who, 
while he is far away, undertakes to guard his solemn betroth- 
ment from the dangers of absence and intrusion. What with 
a heart that knows no guile, and a head that is decidedly 
blockish, William keeps up no sort of understanding with the 
circumstances and persons about him. A practical malaprop, 
in his frank-hearted and undiscerning impertinence, he goes 
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stumbling on from blunder to blunder, and is ever making 
things worse by his awkward and ungainly attempts to better 
them. These delineations, though but commonplace in their 
elements, are so cut out and rounded in with individual traits, 
that we readily strike up a confidential intimacy with them. 
This is especially the case with William, whose character 
seems to be drawn fresh from the living currents of our own 
observation, so that we can scarce refrain from grasping him 
as an old acquaintance ; one of those noble-souled simpletons 
whom we love, pity, laugh at, and respect, all at the same time. 

But the master spirit of the performance is the Rey. Francis 
Eden, a clergyman of the English Church, and composed and 
framed of heroism in every part. Among the writers of our 
time, we have not met with a nobler conception of character. 
A man of delicate frame, of fine enthusiasm, of piercing intel- 
ligence, of exquisite tact, of unfailing resource, and athletic 
will ; eloquent, imaginative, practical, daring, sensitive ; of a 
piety and humanity at once the most restless and the most 
patient ; a gentle friend, a firm disciplinarian, a terrible antag- 
onist, he plunges into a desperate wrestling-match with a set of 
incarnate fiends, who are backed up by a set of official num- 
skulls and knaves, and puts them all to rout and confusion. 
We first meet with him in the parish where Susan Merton 
lives. During a temporary vacancy of the parish, he comes 
thither from Oxford, a distance of some thirty miles, to do the 
duties of his calling. Wishing to open an acquaintance with 
some of the people, he calls on Susan to act as his introducer. 
The question is, where to begin; which brings on the follow- 
ing scene : 


“ Where shall I take you first, sir ?” 

“Where I ought to go first.” 

Susan looked puzzled. 

Mr. Eden stopped dead short. 

“Come, guess,” said he, with a radiant smile, “and don’t look so scared. I’ll 
forgive you if you guess wrong.” 

Susan looked this way and that, encouraged by his merry smile. She let 
out scarce above a whisper, and in a tone of interrogation, as who shall say 
this is not to be my last chance, since I have only asked a question, not risked 
an answer— 

“To the poorest, Mr. Eden?” 

“ Brava! she has guessed it,” cried the Reverend Frank triumphantly ; for 
he had been more anxious she should answer right, than she had herself. 
“ Young lady, I have friends with their heads full of Latin and Greek, who 
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could not have answered that so quickly as you ; one proof more how goodness 
brightens intelligence,” added he in soliloquy. 

“ Here’s a cottage.” 

“ Yes, sir, I was going to take you into this one, if you please.” 

They found in the cottage a rheumatic old man, one of those we alluded to 
as full of his own complaints. Mr. K.den heard these with patience, and then 
after a few words of kind sympathy and acquiescence, for he was none of those 
hard humbugs who tell a man that old age, rheumatism, and poverty are strokes 
with a feather, he said quietly— 

“And now for the other side; now tell me what you have to be grateful 
for.” 

The old man was taken aback, and his fluency deserted him. On the ques- 
tion being repeated, he began to say that he had many mercies to be thankful 
for. Then he higgled and hammered and fumbled for the said mercies, and 
tried to enumerate them, but in phrases conventional and derived from tracts 
and sermons; whereas his statement of grievances had been idiomatic. 

“ There, that will do,” said Mr. Eden, smiling, “say nothing you don’t feel ; 
what is the use? May I ask you a few questions,” added he, courteously ; 
then, without waiting for permission, he dived skilfully into this man’s life, 
and fished up all the pearls, the more remarkable passages. 

Many years ago this old man had been a soldier, had fought in more than 
one great battle, had retreated with Sir John Moore upon Corunna, and been 
one of the battered and weary but invincible band, who wheeled round and 
stunned the pursuers on that bloody and glorious day. Mr. Eden went with 
the old man to Spain, discussed with great animation the retreat, the battle, 
the position of the forces, and the old soldier’s personal prowess. Old Giles 
perked up, and dilated, and was another man; he forgot his rheumatism, and 
even his old age. Twice he suddenly stood upright as a dart on the floor, and 
gave the word of command like a trumpet in some brave captain’s name ; and 
his cheek flushed and his eye glittered with the light of battle. Susan looked 
at him with astonishment. Then when his heart was warm and his spirits 
attentive, Mr. Eden began to throw in a few words of exhortation. But even 
then he did not bully the man into being a Christian ; gently, firmly, and with 
a winning modesty, he said—*I think you have much to be thankful for, like 
all the rest of us. Is it not a mercy you were not cut off in your wild and 
dissolute youth? you might have been slain in battle.” 

“That I might, sir; three of us went from this parish, and only one came 
home again.” 

“You might have lost a leg or an arm, as many a brave fellow did; you 
might have been a cripple all your days.” 

“That is true, sir.” : 

“ You survive here in a Christian land, in possession of your faculties ; the 
world, it is true, has but few pleasures to offer you—all the better for you. 
Oh, if I could but make that as plain to you as it is to me. You have every 
encouragement to look for happiness there, where alone it is to befound. Then 
courage, corporal; you stood firm at Corunna—do not give way in this your 
last and most glorious battle. The stake is greater than it was at Vittoria or 
Salamanca, or Corunna or Waterloo. The eternal welfare of a single human 
soul weighs a thousand times more than all the crowns and empires in the 
globe. You are in danger, sir. Discontent is a great enemy of the soul. You 
must pray against it—you must fight against it.” P 

“And so I will, sir; you see if I don’t.” 

“You read, Mr. Giles?” Susan had told Mr. Eden his name at the 
threshold. 

“Yes, sir; but I can’t abide them nasty little prints they bring me.” 

“Of course you can’t: printed to sell, not to read,eh? Here is a book. 
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- The type is large, clear,and sharp. This is an order-book, corporal ; it comes 
from the great Captain of our Salvation. Every sentence in it is gold; yet 
I think I may venture to pick out a few for your especial use at present.” 
And Mr. Eden sat down; and producing from his side-pockets, which were 
very profound, some long thin slips of paper, he rapidly turned the leaves of 
the Testament and inserted his marks; but this occupation did not for a mo- 
ment interrupt his other proceedings. 

“There is a pipe—you don’t smoke, I hope ?” 

“ No, sir ; leastways not when I han’t got any baccy, and I’ve been out of 
that this three days, worse luck.” 

“ Give up smoking, corporal, it is a foul habit.” 

“Ah, sir! you don’t ever have a half-empty belly and a sorrowful heart, or 
you wouldn’t tell an old soldier to give up his pipe.” 

“Take my advice. Give up all such false consolation, to oblige me now.” 

“ Well, sir, to oblige you, I'll try; but you don’t know what his pipe is to 
a poor old man full of nothing but aches and pains, or you wouldn’t have asked 
me,” and old Giles sighed. Susan sighed too, for she thought Mr. Eden cruel 
for once. 

“ Miss Merton,” said the latter sternly, his eye twinkling all the time, “ he 
is incorrigible ; and I see you agree with me that it is idle to torment the 
incurable. So (diving into the capacious pocket) here is an ounce of his 
beloved poison,” and out came a paper of tobacco. Corporal’s eyes bright- 
ened with surprise and satisfaction. ‘“ Poison him, Miss Merton, poison him 
quick, don’t keep him waiting.” 

“ Poison him, sir?” 

“ Fill his pipe for him, if you please.” 

“That I will, sir, with pleasure.” A white hand, with quick and supple 
fingers, filled the brown pipe. 

“That is as it should be, let beauty pay honor to courage, above all to 
courage in its decay.” 

The old man grinned with gratified pride. The white hand lighted the 
pipe, and gave it to the old soldier. He smiled gratefully all round, and sucked 
his homely consolation. 

“T compound with you, corporal. You must let me put you on the road to 
heaven, and in return I must let you go there in a cloud of tobacco—ugh !” 

“T’m agreeable, sir,” said Giles drily, withdrawing his pipe for a moment. 

“There,” said Mr. Eden, closing the marked Testament. “ Read often in 
this book. Read first the verses I have marked, for these very verses have 
dropped comfort on the poor, the aged, and the distressed, for more than eigh- 
teen hundred years, and will till time shall be no more. And now good-bye, 
and God bless you.” 

“God bless you, sir, wherever you go,” cried the old man, with sudden 
energy, “for you have warmed my poor old heart. I feel as I han’t felt this 
many a day: your words are like the bugles sounding a charge all down the 
line. You must go, I suppose; do ye come again and see me. And, Miss 
Merton, you never come to see me now, as you used.” 

“Miss Merton has her occupations, like the rest of us,” said Mr. Eden, 
quickly ; “ but she will come to see you—wont she ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir!” replied Susan, hastily. So then they returned to the farm, 
for Mr. Eden’s horse was in the stable. At the door they found Mr. Merton. 


Here is another bit of dialogue, which, notwithstanding our 
little room to spare, we cannot quite consent to withhold. Of 
course, the reader will understand that Susan is “pining in 
thought ” from the far-off absence of her George : 
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One Sunday evening, three weeks after his first official visit, he had been by 
himself to see some of the poor people, and on his return found Susan alone. 
He sat down and gave an account of his visits. 

“ How many ounces of tea and tobacco did you give away, sir?” asked 
Susan, with an arch smile. 

“ Four tea, two tobacco,” replied the reverend gentleman. 

“ T do notice, sir, you never carry gingerbread or the like for the children.” 

“No; the young don’t want lollypops, for they have youth. Old age wants 
everything ; so the old are my children, and I tea and tobacco them.” 

After this there was a pause. 

“Miss Merton, you have shown me many persons who need consolation, but 
there is one you say nothing about.” 

“Havel,sir? Who? Oh, I think I know. Old dame Clayton?” 

“No, it is a young demoiselle.” 

“ Then I don’t know who it can be.” 

“ Guess.” 

“ No, sir,” said Susan, looking down. 

“Tt is yourself, Miss Merton.” 

“Me, sir! Why, what is the matter with me ?” 

“ That you shall tell me, if you think me worthy of your confidence.” 

“ Qh, thank you, sir. I have my little crosses, no doubt, like all the world; 
but I have health and strength ; I have my father.” 

“ My child, you are in trouble. You were crying when I came in.” 

“ Indeed I was not, sir !—how did you know | was crying ?” 

“ When I came in you turned your back to me instead of facing me, which 
is more natural when any one enters a room; and soon after you made an 
excuse for leaving the room, and when you came back there was a drop of 
water in your right eyelash.” 

“Tt need not have been a tear, sir!” 

“ Tt was not, it was water; you had been removing the traces of tears.” 

“Girls are mostly always crying, sir ; often they don’t know for why, but 
they don’t care to have it noticed always.” 

“ Nor would it be polite or generous ; but this of yours is a deep grief, and 
alarms me for you. Shall I tell you how 1 know? You often yawn and often 
sigh ; when these two things come together at your age, they are signs of a 
heavy grief; then it comes out that you have lost your relish for things that 
once pleased you. The first day I came here, you told me your garden had 
been neglected of late, and you blushed in saying so. Old Giles and others 
asked you before me why you had given up visiting them; you coloured and 
looked down. I could almost have told them, but that would have made you 
uncomfortable. You are in grief, and no common grief.” 

“ Nothing worth speaking to you about, sir; nothing I will ever complain 
of to any one.” 

“ There I think you are wrong; religion has consoled many griefs; great 
griefs admit of no other consolation. ‘The sweetest exercise of my office is to 
— the heavy-hearted. Your heart is heavy, my poor lamb ; tell me what 
is it ?” 

“ It is nothing, sir, that you would undcrstand; you are very skilled, and 
notice-taking, as well as good, sir, but you are not a woman, and you must 
excuse me, sir, if I beg you not to question me further on what would not 
interest you.” 

Mr. Eden looked at her compassionately, and merely said to her again, 
“ What is it?” in a low tone of ineffable tenderness. 

At this Susan looked in a scared manner this way and that. “Sir, do not 
ask me, pray do not ask me so;” then she suddenly lifted her hands, “ My 


George is gone across the sea! What shall I do! what shall I do!!” and she 
buried her face in her apron. 
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This burst of pure nature—this simple cry of a suffering heart—was very 
touching ; and Mr. Eden, spite of his many experiences, was not a little moved. 
He sat silent, looking on her as un angel might be supposed to look upon 
human griefs, and, as he looked on her, various expressions chased one another 
across that eloquent face. Sweet and tender memories and regrets were not 
wanting amongst them. After a long pause he spoke, in a tone soft and gentle 
as a woman’s, and at first in a voice so faltering that Susan, though her face 


was hidden, felt there was no common sympathy there, and silently put out 
her hand towards it. 


He murmured consolation. He said many gentle, soothing things. He . 


told her that it was sad, very sad, the immense ocean should rol! between two 
loving hearts ; “ but,” said he, “ there are barriers more impassable than the 
sea. Better so than that he should be here, and jealousy, mistrust, caprice, or 
evil temper come between you. I hope he will come back; I think he will 
come back.” 

She blessed him for saying so. She was learning to believe every thing 
this man uttered. 

From consolation he passed to advice— 

“ You must do the exact opposite of what you have been doing.” 

“Must 1?” 

“You must visit those poor people; aye, more than ever you did; hear 
patiently their griefs ; do not expect much in return, neither sympathy nor a 
great deal of gratitude ; vulgar sorrow is selfish. Do it, for God's sake and 
your own, single-heartedly. Go to the school, return to your flowers, and 
never shun innocent society, however dull. Milk and water is a poor thing, 
but it is a diluent, and all we can do just now is to dilute your grief.” 

He made her promise: “ Next time I come, tell me all about you and 
George. ‘Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak whispers the 
o’erfraught heart, and bids it break.’ ” 

“Oh! that isa true word,” sobbed Susan, “that is very true. Why, a 
little of the lead seems to have dropped off my heart now I have spoken to 

ou, sir.” 
: All the next week Susan bore up as bravely as she could, and did what 
Mr. Eden had bade her, and profited by his example. She learned to draw 
from others the full history of their woes; and she found that many a grief 
bitter as her own had passed over the dwellers in those small cottages ; it did 
her some little good to discover kindred woes, and much good to go out of 
herself awhile and pity them. 

This drooping flower recovered her head a little, but still the sweetest hour 
in all the working days of the week was that which brought John Meadows 
to talk to her of Australia. 


We know not how these extracts, torn out, as they are, from 
their surroundings, may strike our readers ; but, taken as they 
stand in the tale, they seem to us very powerfully written ; 
and remarkable alike for the conception of character, and for 
the force and clearness of delineation. 

After the parish scenes, we next encounter Mr. Eden ina 
prison, where he holds the office of chaplain. It is here that 
his greatness of character has its chief outcome. We cannot 
stay to follow him through the prison scenes, which are worked 


out to great length, and, it seems to us, not a little over- 
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charged with the horrible. He soon engages in open war with 
the whole course and order of things in the jail, and has 
abundant cause for doing so. A great variety of situations 
and characters is here met with. Hawes, the governor, 
answers to the proper idea of total depravity; that is, of a 
man ds bad as he can be: for there is nothing in him, but 
what is so bad that one can scarce conceive how it could be 
worse. He is a monster of inhumanity ; a mixture of the 
brute and the fiend; whose religion is, to inflict the utmost 
possible misery ; whose ingenuity is ever on the stretch, either 
to steep his victims in hypocrisy, or to torment the reason, the 
spirit, the life out of them ; and to whose ear there is no music 
so sweet as the groanings of pain and anguish caused by him- 
self. His main-spring of action is a fanaticism of cruelty, 
with a large infusion of low, vulgar, selfish cunning, such as is 
often seen in fanatics of that description. His inhumanity to 
those beneath him involves him in a course of falsehood and 
fraud to those above him, that so he may gain time to set 
forth his charge as a model of penitentiary order. One can- 
not but wish, for the honour of human nature, that the proto- 
type of such a character were nowhere to be found among 
actual men; but such, we fear, is not the case. Be that as it 
may, the representation is a very bold one. But the author 
has here ventured beyond his scope: he has not power of art 
enough to render such a character attractive: the delineation 
is merely shocking and loathsome: instead of the bracing, 
electric touch of tragic terror, we experience a sickening, 
oppressive contact of the horrible. Such a representation is 
too disgusting to be edifying. 

One of Hawes’ understrappers is a turnkey named Fry, a 
dogged, heartless, soulless tormentor, who, however, is obsti- 
nately honest, and does not understand the first principles of 
falsehood. Whatsoever be the bidding of his superior, he 
does it without remorse ; but he knows not how to lie, and is 
incapable of learning. The delineation is very effective ; 
original, true to nature, and skilfully worked out. Another of 
the subordinates is named Evans, a chunk of solid but sleepy 
humanheartedness, who is carried on by force of circumstances 
through acts of barbarity; but whose humanity is kindled 
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into obstinate revolt by the action and discourse of Eden ;— 
a character, such as human life not seldom turns up, who slides 
passively and drowsily into brutal ways, and wants but the 
voice of a master-spirit, to arouse his better feelings, and make 
the path of duty practicable for him. 

It is hard to believe that experience or observation could 
have furnished the author any actual counterpart to these 
prison scenes. Yet it is, if any thing, still harder to believe 
he would have invented such frightful passages under the 
impulse of fictitious representation. Nothing, it seems to us, 
but the overbearing pressure of facts could suggest or warrant 
such a portraiture of unmitigated enormities; their interest 
being too painful to bring them within the legitimate range of 
fiction. And in these scenes the author appears writing close 
to some known matters of fact; there being a certain stern- 
ness and stubbornness of representation that can scarce be 
accounted for on any other ground. We should rather say 
that the calm breath of free creative thought is here worried 
into explosive utterance by rough collision with some hard- 
faced reality; there is a fiery vehemence of indignation, an 
untempered fury and fierceness of antagonism, that refer us to 
the author’s experience for the original of these ghastly and 
harrowing pictures. This view of the case is strongly borne 
out by a batch of prison revelations that lately appeared in 
the London Times. And we have been assured by other good 
authority, that there are plenty of jails in England, out of 
which just such scenes might be copied, without adding any inter- 
est of horror unborrowed from literal truth. At all events, this 
account of prison doings is too bad to be fact, too bad to be: 
feigned. Either Mr. Reade is grossly ignorant in the lawsof art, 
or else the proper impulse and aim of the artist were here over- 
borne by what he regarded as of paramount importance. It is 
not the work of a man using the fruits of experience to subserve 
the ends of fiction ; but of a man using the powers of fiction 
in furtherance of some practical end. We have but to say, 
that if old England can furnish the originals of such delinea- 
tions, she has evils enough at home to occupy her benevolent 
sympathies, and need not go abroad to ventilate them. 

In the prison, Mr. Eden lights upon one Thomas Robinson, 
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an experienced jail-bird, and a man of singular cunning and 
fertility in jail-worthy practices. Robinson, who has divers 
aliases, is first met with in the society of honest George Field- 
ing, where he is overhauled in one of his wonted exploits, and 
sent by justice to the aforesaid prison, where he presently gets 
Hawesed. The chaplain rescues him from the clutches of that 
metamorphosed vulture, finds the way to his heart, plants the 
seeds of virtue there, and puts him upon using his fine gifts 
and resources in the ways of honest thrift. His term being 
served in the jail, he is transported to Australia, with letters 
of commendation from Susan Merton to her George. - He 
there “ brings forth the fruit of good living” in divers ways of 
friendship to the unlucky farmer, and of manly enterprise in 
general. Having in former days exercised his thieving arts in 
California, he had there learned to detect and trace out the 
marks of an auriferous soil. The result is, that after a reason- 
able period spent in gold-hunting and gold-digging, he and 
Fielding are enabled to return to England, with a plentiful 
store of the “good soldier” before whom “all ways do lie 
open.” Of course this leads to a consummation of the long- 
deferred hopes of George Fielding and Susan Merton. 

The characters of Fielding and Robinson are coherent and 
well sustained ; and the way they are made to act and reiict, 
to intercirculate, and help on each other’s development, may 
be cited as no ordinary instance of dramatic power. The two 
at once consist smoothly and contrast happily ; and that, too, 
both in their strengths and their weaknesses: so that, while 
they are moving and acting together before us, their respective 
traits blend naturally into one impression, yet not so as to 
cause any confusion ; and we are never troubled to distinguish 
their individual lines and features. This art of so assorting 
and interlacing several characters, that the rays of all shall 
flow together, yet each remain distinct and clear, is among the 
highest offices of creative genius. 

The Australian scenes where these two persons figure 
together are protracted to a degree somewhat disproportion- 
ate with the story: at least, so it seems to us; yet we have to 
confess that the interest is kept up with a rare fund of diver- 
sion, and a rich variety of incident and adventure. In the 
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gold-diggings we are introduced to a motley assemblage of 
powers and passions, and are carried through a varied suc- 
cession and interchange of sly rogueries and audacious villanies, 
such as might well be supposed to result from the meeting 
together, under golden attractions, of the offscourings of 
divers civilizations ; till, from the very chaos of a multitudin- 
ous scoundrelism, social order is forced into being as a neces: 
sity of life; and the evil passions of men are tamed by the 
tearing conflict of inherent antipathies, and the impulses of 
self-preservation. For rascality is practicable only where the 
rascals are decidedly in a minority: undertake to establish 
them into a community by themselves, and they will needs ras- 
calize one another into virtue, till the necessary preponderance 
of honesty is reached. Of such force are the ordinances of 
nature against a thorough-going rascaldom. How much of 
local and circumstantial truth there may be in these gold-dig- 
ging scenes, we have not the means of judging. The reputed 
Australian marvels of bush, bird, flower, soil, and sky, swarm 
thick and fast upon us, mingling their influence with the speck- 
led conflux of unacquainted peoples; all together rendering it 
a land of wonders far beyond the wildest picturings of fable 
or dream. 

We have already met with a pretty wide diversity of char- 
acter ; enough, one would suppose, to keep any ordinary tale 
alive. But there are other and greater specimens still behind, 
not less distinct and individual of form and pressure. Isaac 
Levi, the Jew, is perhaps a little too much after the stereotyped 
conception of Jewish character ; yet somehow he carries 
strong and vivid distinctives of personality and situation. The 
rigid lip, the burning eye, the deep, mellow voice, the piercing 
practical sagacity, the tenacious nationality, the undying ten- 
derness of domestic attachment, the inextinguishable remem 
brance both of kindnesses and of wrongs,—all these abide in 
our impression of him, which is only less lively and emphatic 
than that of Shylock and the persecuted father of Rebecca. 
Isaac Levi, however, is manifestly a Jew of a very different 
age, his character has taken its graining under far other influ- 
ences, than could have supplied the elements of those grand 
delineations. To have succeeded at all in such a portrait, is 
no inconsiderable triumph. 
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But the two crowning efforts of characterization are John 
Meadows and Peter Crawley. Meadows isa stalwart, close- 
knit structure, every part of him spun out of the toughest 
fibres of humanity ; with a deep head, a hard heart, an iron 
will, an invulnerable conscience ; a man of boundless energy 
and resource, and of continual thrift ; a bold, shrewd, unscru- 
pulous schemer ; ever forward to help others for his own 
advantage ; hatching plots and stratagems as by instinct ; sel- 
dom sticking to think out any crime that he can find or bribe 
a hand to perpetrate; a master of overreaching and under- 
handing arts, and at the same time keenly studious of those 
outward proprieties and respectabilities which give a man 
social currency, and enable him to make his way in the world. 
He is a neighbour of the Fieldings, and has conceived, with all 
the energy of his steel-ribbed character, a passion for Susan 
Merton. In his firmness of self-control he conceals this fact 
from all but old Levi, whose eye, sharpened by revenge, bores 
the secret out of him. He wrestles desperately with his pas- 
sion : to stifle it, all his vigour of mind and will is drawn into 
intense exertion ; finding that impossible, his whole capacity 
becomes a forge and workshop of machination for compassing 
its object ; and most of the crimes invented by him, and acted 
by others, are with the view of cutting off all intercourse 
between the lovers, till his end is accomplished. As to the 
congruity between his character and the strength and tender- 
ness of passion ascribed to him, we must own ourselves some- 
what puzzled. How such a bad heart and busy brain should 
find room and refreshment for so celestial a guest, is not alto- 
gether clear. But Nature is a very fertile parent; her 
resources are not easily determinable ; and, among her undi- 
vulged possibilities of combination, who can take on him to 
say where she must stop? Doubtful as we are respecting the 
strict coherency of this delineation, we are unable to point out 
the defect, or rather to identify the marks of it. The incohe- 
rency, if there be any, is rather felt than understood by us. 

Crawley’s character is meant to be signified by his name. 
He is a crafty tool of the crafty Meadows; the skulking fac- 
totum of his wicked schemings. A sly, subtle, selfish, intricate 
coward, he crawls an inexpressible snake. Steeped to the 
core in the concentrated virulence of a knavish cunning, he 
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has barely soul enough left, to be made grotesquely supersti- 
tious by the ghastly phantoms of delirium tremens. On the 
whole, his portrait is powerfully drawn. though perhaps charge- 
able with the extravagance of a hand that has not yet fully 
learned “ the modesty of nature.” It may well be questioned 
whether the sides of humanity are tough enough to hold out 
through such a prolonged transport of deviltry and meanness. 
But here, again, it is to be remembered that “there are more 
things in heaven and earth, than are dreamed of in your phil- 
osophy.” 

The keen passages of practice between Levi and Meadows 
evince much snugness of dramatic joinery. The cool, dry 
brain of the old Jew proves too much for his daring antago- 
nist. On the other hand, Meadows’ aptness for dark machina- 
tion is overacted till it appears something stagy. And in the 
delineation of both him and some others there are certain 
abrupt jerks and surprises of action, that look rather like 
eruptions than transpirations of character. One of these 
sharp vicissitudes, occurring in the part of Mr. Eden, may fitly 
be quoted in illustration of the point. The labours and anx- 
ieties and bile-stirring spectacles of the prison have thrown 
him into a malignant fever. In his illness he is attended by 
the physician of the jail, who, acting on the governor’s sugges- 
tions, prescribes in behalf of the disease, not of the patient. 
As the physician is coming, with another agent of Hawes, to 
make what seems likely to be the finishing visit, they fall into 
some discussion at the door, and are overheard by one of the 
sick man’s female attendants, named Mrs. Davies. When they 
are admitted to the bed-side, she rushes in and exposes the 
purpose of their visit; which brings on the following : 

There was a silence ; Mr. Eden eyed the men. Small guilt peeped from 
them by its usual little signs. 

Mr. Eden’s lip curled magnificently. 

“So, you did not come to see me, you were sent by that man. (Mrs. Davies, 
be quiet ; curiosity is not a crime like torturing the defenceless.) Come now: 


Mr. Hawes sent you, that you might tell him how soon his victims are like to 
lose their only earthly defender.” 

The men coloured and stammered ; Mrs. Davies covered her face with her 
apron, and rocked herself on her chair. 

Mr. Eden flowed gently on. 

“Tell your master that I have settled all my worldly affairs, and caused all 
my trifling debts to be paid. 
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“Tell him that I have made my will! (I have provided in it for the turn- 
key Evans—he will know wh 


) 

“Tell him you found my as fallen away, my eyes hollow, and my face 
squalid. 

i Tell him my Bible was by my side, and even the jail was mingling with 
other memories as I drifted from earth, and all its thorns and tears. All was 
blunted but the Christian’s faith, and trust in his Redeemer. 

“ Tell him that there is a cold dew upon my forehead. 

“Tell him that you found me by the side of the river Jordan; looking 
across the cold river to the heavenly land, where they who have been washed 
in the blood of the Lamb walk in white garments, and seem even as | gaze to 
welcome and beckon me to join them. 

“ And then tell him,” cried he, in a new voice, like a flash of lightning, “that 
he has brought me back to earth. You have come and reminded me that if I 
die a wolf is waiting to tear my sheep. I thank you, and I tell you,’ roared 
he, “as the Lord liveth, and as my soul liveth, I will not die, but live. and do 
the Lord’s work, and put my foot yet on that caitiff's neck who sent you to 
inspect my decaying body, you poor tools—rueE Door!” 

He was up in the bed by magic. towering above them all; and he pointed 
to the door with a tremendous gesture, and an eye that flamed. Mrs. Davies 
cought the electric spark, in a moment she tore the door open, and the pair 
aundled down the stairs, before that terrible eye and finger. 


What shall be said of this? Is ita piece of theatrical trap- 
ping and exploiting? or is it an instance of bold but sound 
and legitimate stage-effect? We hardly know ; perhaps it is 
not exactly either. However forced it may seem as here pre- 
sented when read under the full influence of the context it is 
wonderfully effective. The excited feelings close and coalesce 
with it ; but we are not prepared to say that a just and sober 
criticism can approve such startling abruptnesses of delineation, 
or find any sufficient ground in nature on which to vindicate 
them. 

Our first reading of the book was very much by piecemeal. 
On each return, our enthusiasm having had time to cool off in 
the interval, we found ourselves, for some while, quarreling 
with the author’s manner, which is not so well-chosen and 
finished in this case as in Peg Woffington; but still he managed 
somehow, before we knew it, to silence the voice of revolt, and 
break our thoughts fairly under his power. We kept picking 
flaws with the work, but could not pick to pieces the spell 
that stole upon our sympathies. On the whole, we must think 
that the author has a remarkable talent at provoking objec- 
tions, and then swamping them; for we scarce pitched upon 
one but what sooner or later gave way before him ; so that, 
in spite of all our holding-out, he swept us along victoriously 
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to the end. This, it seems to us, is pretty strong evidence of 
something ; though we cannot undertake to define precisely 
what. That the book is written “ with a soul of power,” is no 
more than we feel strictly warranted in affirming. 

Perhaps we ought not to dismiss the subject without refer- 
ring to the author’s eccentricities of punctuation. Of course 
the legitimate use of pointing is to the ends of perspicuity and 
clearness. It does not appear but that the ordinary custom in 
this respect is well enough adapted to facilitate the under- 
standing of an author’s meaning. To depart from this custom, 
is at best a piece of undignified and unnecessary affectation. 
But such departure is something worse when, as in the present 
case, it is pushed so far as to cause divers obscurities, and 
annoy the reader with wanton oddities. We really cannot dis- 
cover any wit or genius in straying from the beaten path of a 
civilized punctuation. 


The American Citizen: His Rights and Duties, according to 
the Spirit of the Constitution of the United States. By JOHN 
Henry Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Vermont. New York: 
Pudney & Russell, 19 John Street. 1857. 12mo. pp. 459. 


That the prevalence of virtue among the people is the main 
stay of a Republican form of government, is a maxim univer- 
sally admitted ; and every Christian, we take for granted, is 
equally convinced, that no virtue-can be real, or can abide the 
test of Time, which does not draw its nurture and its life from 
the infallible precepts of the Gospel. A Republic, in other 
words, to be a true and living thing, must necessarily be in 
some sort Christian. To walk in the counsel of the ungodly, 
to stand in the way of sinners, or to sit in the seat of the 
scornful is no more permitted to a State, than to the humblest 
individual. For the tree to flourish, it must be planted by the 
rivers of living waters. On no other condition can we be 
sure, that its leaf shall not wither, or that whatsoever is under- 
taken shall bear fruit and prosper. 
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But our American Republic being founded on the will of the 
People, can it be said to be Christian in any other sense, than 
as the majority of the People continue to be Christian? 

In his truly admirable treatise on the Rights and Duties of 
the American Citizen, Bishop Hopkins does not hesitate to 
give an affirmative answer to this question ; and upon such an 
affirmative to build up one of the fairest structures of social 
and political morality, that has been presented as yet to the 
reading public of this country. “That the Constitution 
demands the oath of office—that this oath, by necessary impli- 
cation, is a Christian oath, and therefore that every man who 
takes it is legally presumed to be a Christian,” the Bishop 
amply and solidly maintains. The oath becomes thus truly a 
Sacramentum—an outward sensible sign of an inward and spir- 
itual grace. It stamps the holy Name upon every transaction 
of importance. It gives the venerable sanction of that Name 
to every right we claim, to every privilege we enjoy. It girds 
the Constitution with its strength, it throws the mantle of its 
majesty over the Common Law. So that, whatever we do as a 
nation, whatever is transacted in conformity with the letter or 
the spirit of the Constitution. we may be truly said to do all 
in the Name of the Lorp. 

This much the Bishop, in his Treatise, solidly maintains. So 
far as this goes it is abundantly proved, and on the fairest 
principles of interpretation, that the United States of America 
are a Christian Republic ; which Christian character, more- 
over, being bound up in the very life of the Constitution, is not 
in the power of any mere majority to change. 

But, in one or two of his applications of this principle, the 
Bishop, it seems to us, manifestly loses sight of a distinction, 
which duly observed might have saved him some arbitrary dis- 
tinctions, that he is afterwards in the course of his argument 
obliged to have recourse to. 

The Constitution, by the imposition of oaths, undoubtedly pre- 
supposes faith on the part of all citizens. So far we agree 
entirely with the Bishop. But, in presupposing faith, does it 
also presuppose a creed, or rule of faith? In acknowledging 
a spirit of Religion, does it also acknowledge a body? Is it 
not rather true, that while invoking to its aid the blessed sanc- 
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tion of ‘Gop’s Name, it carefully disclaims, on the part of the 
State, all power of spiritual discernment, leaving the questions, 
who Gop is, how He is to be sought, how honoured, and the like, 
entirely to the Spiritualty,—that is, practically, to the individ- 
ual conscience? This, it seems to us, is the essence of the 
American theory of religious toleration. To the State, as such, 
it is not given to see the Lord face to face. Like Moses, it can 
behold but “ His back parts.” It has no spiritual eye to dis- 
cern Him spiritually. It sees Him only in the border of His 
raiment—that majestic raiment of Law, which as He passes by 
He reveals to the enlightened natural understanding. What 
the moral law is, the State can discern. So far it can see 
what the will of Gop is. And seeing what the will of Gop 
is, it is bound to enforce it by the sanction, and in the power 
of His great and holy Name. Every thing, that lies beyond 
this, every thing, in fact, that involves a knowledge of the 
nature, the person, or the right spiritual worship of Gop, 
belongs not to the State, but to the Church—not to the tempo- 
ralty, but to the Spiritualty. 

Such, it seems to us, must be in substance the theory of every 
Commonwealth, however enlightened, however Christian, in 
which, as isobviously the case in the United States of America, 
the Church is separate from the State. 

But, if this be the true theory, there is an easy and rational 
solution of the perplexing questions, which the otherwise 
admirable Treatise of Bishop Hopkins seems to labour with to 
little purpose, or, at best, to solve ina very arbitrary way. 
Ought « Buddhist Temple to be tolerated in this country,—a 
Mohammedan mosque,—a Mormon sink,—a synagogue of the 
Jews? The last of these the Bishop is disposed to tolerate, 
the others, he decides, should not be allowed. But why? If 
Christianity, as a religious creed, is the law of the land, the Jew 
is as much out of the pale of the law, as the Mohammedan or 
the Mormon. Nor is it a sufficient answer to this, that Jewish 
worship was tolerated when the Constitution was framed. 
For the question still recurs, on what principle was it tolerated? 
Was it tolerated against the spirit of the Constitution, or in 
accordance with that spirit? Or, to put the question more 
precisely, did the Republic, in tolerating Jewish worship, 
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contradict its own profession of Christianity, or did it act on 
what it conceived to bea principle perfectly consistent with 
that profession? The confidence we have in the Christian 
spirit of the Constitution forbids us to accept the former prop- 
sition. A Christian Republic cannot say yea and nay in the 
same breath. Such self-contradiction would lay a lie at the 
very root of national existence. We conclude, therefore, that 
the toleration of Jewish worship is in accordance with such 
profession of Christianity, as the Constitution makes. But, to 
arrive at this conclusion, we must admit most fully and unequiv- 
ocally, that in the State’s profession of Christianity, Creeds, 
Sacraments, distinctive Rites, modes of Faith, badges of Con- 
fession, and in short the names and lines of denominational 
differences, are utterly ignored. 

But, in what sense, then, can the State be called Christian ? 
In what way can it make good the Christian character, which 
we have already conceded justly belongs to it? We answer, 
by enforcing so much of Christianity as the State can compre- 
hend. Let it forbid whatever Christianity declares, and what- 
ever common sense, enlightened by Ciristianity, acknowledges 
to be, against good morals. Let it command men to do justice, 
love mercy, and walk humbly before Gop. In addition to 
which, let it show a Christian spirit by leaving religious error 
of all shades, as the Church itself consigns it, to the anathema 
maranatha—the judgment of the Lorp, when He cometh. And 
this, we opine, is a very different thing from tolerance of relig- 
ious error. It is merely a wise forbearance, founded on dis- 
cernment of the limits of responsibility. Against evil-doers 
Gop whets the carnal sword, and commits it to the hands of 
the powers that be. Against evil thinkers, or misbelievers, no 
sword is available but the spiritual, and that has been commit- 
ted to other hands. 

If the Jews’ religion, then, involves no patent violation of 
Christian law and order, Judaism, so far as the State can see, 
is a sort of Christianity. As such it is wisely tolerated. Or 
rather we should say, its existence as a separate, and antagonis- 
tic creed, is completely ignored. The same principle applies to 
Mormonism, or any other heresy, or form of misbelief. So far 
as it is in any particular contra bonos mores, the State may take 
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cognizance of it, and if necessary forbid it. Polygamy may in 
this way be punished by the State. So may some of the lewd 
or profane rites, which accompany idol-worship. But in all 
such cases it is not the Mormon, the Mohammedan, or the 
Buddhist religion, that the State punishes, or forbids. Polyg- 
amy is polygamy in the eye of the law, whether the man guilty 
of it call it Mormon, Mohammedan, Patriarchal, or Christian 
polygamy. The State, in short, knows nothing of differences 
of belief. Being Christian itself it necessarily presumes all its 
subjects to be Christian, in the same way as, being a Republic, 
it necessarily presumes all its citizens to be Republican ; and it 
is not until the anti-Christian, or anti-Republican misbelief, 
which may exist here or there, proceeds to overt acts, and 
breaks out into conflict with Christian or Republican law, that 
the State can punish it, or even be aware of its existence. 

The same reasoning leads us to a different conclusion from 
the Bishop’s, with regard to the tolerance of Romanism in this 
country. Romanism may involve, as the Bishop strongly 
urges, a two-fold allegiance radically inconsistent with the duty 
which an American citizen owes to his country. But what 
religion is there, what fanaticism, what moral, political, or 
spiritual hobby, that theoretically and logically does not 
involve the same? Is there a hard-thinking man, or strong- 
minded woman in the country, who is not booted and spurred, 
as it were, for at least some possible excursion on the high 
horse of “higher law?” Has not every man, as Luther says, a 
pope in his own belly? And, if we consider soberly the 
rational probabilities of the case, are not these belly-popes 
just as likely to command disobedience, riot, and rebellion, just 
as likely to set at nought the decisions of courts and the acts 
of legislatures, as the venerable Anachronism, who occupies the 
pontifical throne of Rome? One Romanist out of five may 
possibly, for all we know, hold to the theory of “the two 
swords,” and be ready, if occasion should arrive, to act upon 
it. But, when are those swords likely to be drawn? Or if 
drawn, what is the probability,—judging, as we can, from the 
accumulated experience of past ages——that any thing will be 
cut with them, save the hands of him who wields them? 
When Peter ventured to appeal to the temporal sword, he suc- 
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ceeded only in cutting off an ear, which, if he had confined 
himself to the spiritual weapon, might possibly have- been 
opened to reproof and instruction. The same is true of all 
similar attempts since. Religion, armed with State weapons, 
may cut off ears, but she can never open any. Of all dangers 
to Protestantism, or to the American Republic, we believe the 
theory of the two-fold supremacy to be about the least. 

But, supposing the theory to be as dangerous as it is some- 
times imagined, what has the Republic to do with it—what 
business, in fact, has she to know any thing about it—so 
long as it develops into no illegal act? By the very act of 
imposing an oath upon the conscience, the State acknowledges 
an allegiance to a higher Power. To one man, who takes the 
oath, the Bible, on which he swears, may be the representative 
of that higher Power. If the State, then, commands one thing, 
and the Bible another, he is bound logically and religiously to 
obey the Bible. In this way, he may be theoretically a rebel 
to the State, and so incapable of office, at the very moment, 
when he is taking his oath of allegiance. To another man the 
Pope may be the vicar of that Power by which he swears. If 
so, he is bound theoretically to obey the Pope in preference to 
the State, and may be theoretically a rebel. But, ought any 
wise State to trouble herself with theoretic inconsistencies of 
this sort? Is she not bound rather, as a Christian and God- 
fearing Power, to take for granted that the higher Power 
invoked in solemn oaths must be always on her side; and 
consequently that His voice, through whatever medium it be 
sought, and through whatever ministry it may come to the indi- 
vidual conscience, will triumph over human inconsistencies, and 
lead men’s hearts, in the main, into the paths of obedience, and 
order? For an oath, after all, is not, as many people seem to 
imagine, a mere tether to the conscience. It is not a mere 
appeal to a man’s honour, or fear, or other like motives. Justly 
and religiously considered, it isa solemn invocation of that awful 
Power, which, however man proposes, is the real though invisi- 
ble disposer of his ways. Gop, not man, is the keeper of oaths. 
The administering, therefore, of oaths is essentially a high act 
of faith: it isa solemn declaration, on the part of the State, 
of its distrust of man’s weakness, on the one hand, and of its 
trust in Gop’s strength, on the other. 
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We have no faith, therefore, in the exclusion of our Papist, 
or other religious fellow-citzens from office, on the ground of a 
theoretic incompatibility between their duty to the State, and 
their supposed duty to the Church. We doubt the expediency 
of such exclusion even in countries, such as England, where 
Church and State are united. Our own Republic claims only 
to declare what is due to Cesar: what is due to Gop she 
leaves unreservedly to every man’s conscience to determine. 
To the maintenance of this principle, whatever Christian char- 
acter she possesses issolemnly pledged. We believe, therefore, 
that the least violation of this principle, the slightest approach 
to disfranchisement of a citizen for any thing short of actual 
disobedience to the law, would be not only impolitic, but fla- 
grantly irreligious. It would be a violation of the only faith, 
that the Constitution of the country professes. 

Having spun out our remarks to greater length than we 
intended upon what we consider the most exceptionable fea- 
tures of the Bishop’s book, we have no room left for the 
expression of our genuine admiration of its super-abounding, 
and substantial merits. We will only say, therefore, in conclu- 
sion, that much as we differ from the Author on particular 
points, we regard his performance, on the whole, as worthy of 
his varied accomplishments, his well-tried ability, and his ripe 
experience of the noblest duties of life. To say more than 
this in the way of praise is unnecessary. The American Citi- 
zen will be extensively read. It will be also, we doubt not, 
widely, and in some cases zealously controverted. That it will 
be still more widely approved, and wherever approved will do 
good service in the cause of truth, we confidently hope and 
believe. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Restoration of Belief ; Complete in three Parts. By Isaac Taytor, 
Author of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &¢., &c. Philadelphia : 
Herman Hooker. 1856. 

This book was originally published without the author’s name, and won a 
good degree of currency and reputation before its source was positively 
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known. ‘There is indeed much in the style tending to identify the authorship ; 
but certain of the author’s antecedents did not seem to square exactly with a 
reference of the work to him. The general drift and bearing of his Ancient 
Christianity would not have led us to expect from him precisely such a line 
and method of argument as he here pursues. Yet we would not be under- 
stood as attributing to him any repudiation of what he formerly held, or any 
unworthy shifting of his ground: so active and earnest a mind as his must 
needs be continually adding to its stores of thought ; and what is added can- 
not but work more or less of change or modification in what it before held. 
It scarce need be said that such changes are no impeachment of a man's con- 
sistency, and ought not to be taken as inferring any thing of which a gifted 
and good man should be ashamed. And this is especially true in our time, 
when the rapid turns and evolutions of Disbelief, its reckless versatility, its 
arrogance, its audacity, its unrelenting doggedness of investigation and specu- 
lation, are shaking up and shifting, with the coldest and hardest severity of 
criticism, every item of the Christian Faith, and every question bearing 
directly or remotely upon it. For these fiercely-shifting exigencies of the 
contest cannot but force upon the Christian defender a frequent reconsidering 
of his positions and recasting of his platform, according as the tactics of onset 
press with special energy now on this side, now on that. 

Be this as it may, The Restoration of Belief is most decidedly a noble and 
instructive performance: we should hardly dare attempt to express how much 
of solid pleasure and edification we have found in its pages. In plan and pro- 
cess, the work is eminently original, yet, withal, judicious and seasonable. 
Precision and clearness of language, closeness and cogency of argument, can- 
dour and calmness of temper, such are its general characteristics. Sobriety 
and self-possession are visible in every movement of the author’s mind, issuing 
in a scrupulous avoidance of eccentricity and paradox. Fearing nothing 
from the infidelities with which he has to deal, he therefore does not get angry 
or abusive towards them, but looks them in the face with a sort of earnest 
composure, and maintains a liberal, though firm and manly, tone respecting 
them. He knows no adversaries save in a strictly logical sense ; and he treats 
them with serene philosophic courtesy, as being fully assured that they will 
sooner or later prove in reality allies of the cause, however far they may be 
from meaning to be so; on the ground that Christianity will but grow the 
stronger to stand by having much to withstand. Too honest to impose upon 
others, and too clear-headed to impose upon himself, he makes an argument 
that at all points feels hard to the touch ; or, if there be any soft or shaky spots 
jn it, we have not been able to find them. He everywhere sees his point 
clearly, and drives towards it unswervingly: if at any time he lets the reader 
wander from it, it is that he may bring him back to it under firmer grapplings, 
There is scarce a paragraph in the book but what is compact and weighty 
with thought. And the work has many passages of grave argumentative 
eloquence, such as well befits the most momentous theme that ever invited the 
attention of thoughtful men. Perhaps the author cultivates a slightly too 
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elaborate dignity of style; yet in this respect he abounds in solid beauties 
and severe graces ; and he has a certain sedate, austere freshness and raciness 
of illustration, that impart a relish of liveliness to his argument without any 
abatement of substantial gravity. 

The limits of a notice will not permit us to attempt anything like an out- 
line of this superb performance ; for the writer uses very few superfluous 
words ; and it is scarce possible to reduce his thoughts within a smaller com- 
pass of statement. 

The one idea that pervades the book, and gives unity and coherence to all 
its details, is that of Christianity being in the strictest sense an historical 
religion, as distinguished from a scheme of abstract thought. It is a special 
projection and incoming of Supernatural Power upon the sphere of history ; 
the Divine mind uttering itself to man’s apprehension in the universal and 
unchangeable language of Facts. Asa body of facts, it carries the strength 
of ultimate authority ; its main substance is determinable ; and it has quite 
another basis and texture than belongs to matters of opinion. For ascertain- 
ing what it is and how it came, the historical method of investigation is the 
only one that is at all adequate or admissible. In these facts, the natural and 
the miraculous or supernatural are blended together under the law of organic 
cohesion, so that the one cannot be detached from the other without violence. 
As a special gift from Gop to man, its claims are not to be tested by any ante- 
cedent probabilities of human nature ; it is not to be refaigred to any common 
principles of science, nor reduced within the terms of any philosophic gene- 
ralities ; but must stand by itself, as a thing altogether unique, peculiar, and 
without a parallel. Moreover, from the intrinsic coherence of part with part, 
it must be received or rejected as an historic whole ; or, if there is to be any 
disentangling of the natural from the miraculous, this must be done in pursu- 
ance of the historical method. 

So that the question, in all its parts and branches, is simply a question of 
fact. As such it is to be settled by consulting the record. This record is 
indeed amenable to the same laws of criticism as other historical documents : 
if it be faulty at any point, it is so far open to impeachment; but then we 
must follow one and the same rule in determining what portions of it are 
authentic, and what are spurious. To allege, at one time, the history in sup- 
port of our philosophy, and, at another, our philosophy in disproof of the 
history, is simply an irrational and unscientific procedure. 

The Antichristian Theism of our time, in its various forms, turns mainly 
on the point of undertaking to solve the whole problem of Christianity from 
the grounds of nature. It allows nothing in the documents of the Christian 
religion to be historically true, but what is referable to this source. It regards 
the whole as a mere growth and product of the human mind, and so reducable 
within the categories of philosophic generalization ; treating it as a body of 
ethical maxims and principles set forth in the form of fable and myth, and 

ascribing to a mythical and fabulous origin whatsoever of miraculous or super- 
natural there is in the record. To extricate and draw off the natural elements 
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from the supernatural, is the task which this theism sets itself to accomplish ; 
and its method is, while appealing to history in support of what it considers 
natural, to reject the supernatural on speculative grounds. It thus comes at a 
religion of ideas and sentiments and opinions, instead cf a religion of facts ; 
and holds the whole as a thing subject to the terms of human speculation. 

Nevertheless, it cannot deny that, coéxtensively with civilization, Chris- 
tianity has actual possession of the human mind, and has had it for many 
centuries. The whole course of history, since the religion of Christ came 
within its scope, proves it to be a wonderfully operative thing. It works its 
way as a living and self-executing law, setting at naught all the powers of 
human opinion, and laughing at the triumphs .of philosophy. If it have no 
forces but what were derived from nature, whence grows its power, so widely 
demonstrated, of overruling and outwrestling all that nature had hitherto pro- 
duced? If it have no higher source than the world or the mind of man, how 
came it to get and to keep such a foothold in the world? Did nature so 
weaken herself in giving birth to this tremendous power, that she must for- 
ever remain subject to its hand? Wherefore is it that the stream has 
managed to rise so far above the fountain ? 

The book before us consists of three parts. The first part surveys the relig- 
ious state of the Roman world during the period beginning with the reign of 
Trajan, in the year 98, and ending with the death of Alexander Severus, in 
the year 235. Within the compass of this field is found a large and varied 
stock of authentic and unexceptionable historic matter. The writings which 
serve to attest the main facts are enough to cover a library table. As the 
result of this survey, it appears that at no one time in the world’s history has 
erudite intelligence been spread over so large an area, or come as one body of 
philosophy and literature within the reach of so many people, as at the close 
of the period in question. And in reference to the purpose of the survey, it is 
a significant item that this mass includes the unamalgamated and adverse 
elements of the polytheistic and philosophic on the one side, and the Christian 
ou the other. 

If the empire, then so amply furnished with the strengths of culture, was 
not making, and had not made any progress towards a better Theology, can it 
be thought that any such reform would come to pass spontaneously? Yet an 
actual expulsion of the gods, and a clean riddance of the human mind from 
this possession, did take place. How was this effected? Not by the silent 
spreading of an opinion, or by the gentle diffusion of a better theologic Idea, 
Platonic or of any other sort ; but in this severe manner: “In all the prov- 
inces of the empire, a multitude of the people, high and low, had accepted as 
certain a belief concerning a Person ; which belief did, by an incidental 
consequence, forbid their compliance with polytheistic rites, and compel them 
to suffer.” An important item in this consideration is thus stated by the 
author : 


Christianity, while as yet it was in its purity, made inroads upon the grounds 
of Buddhism and Brahminism ; but it failed to overturn either ; it did not even 
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extensively colonize India; it did but breathe there. Those “ idolatries ”’ pre- 
sented to it no attempered elements, whence its assault upon human nature 
might draw an initial advantage. 

As a Christian, had one not rather find it to be a fact that the Gospel sick- 
ened and died upon the pestilential swamps of India—those plains sodden with 
human blood, and abominable even still more for the practices of the living; 
while it lived and spread in the soil which Greek poetry had planted out as a 
garden, upon which Plato had built his palaces of thought, and Aristotle his 
logical fortresses? The Polytheism, or call it the “heathenism,’’ which the 
Gospel did supplant, was that religion, under the shade of which Epictetus had 
fashioned his scheme of virtue; it was the religion under which Plutarch and 
Seneca had digested so well the past, and had mused of better things to come ; 
it was the religion in conforming to which Roman emperors, unresisted despots 
as they were, had ruled the world with justice, mercy, and truth, and had 
learned to govern, more than the Imperium Romanum, their own passions. 
Yet for éhis paganism Christianity proved itself an overmatch. 


Another portion of the author’s structure, and that whereon much of his 
argument hinges, must be presented in his own words : 


I have asked it to be supposed that all we can now know of Christianity must 
be derived from the literary materials of the second and third centuries. We 
now go back to those materials. They are various, if not of very great abso- 
lute bulk: they include contributions from the pens of fifty or sixty writers, 
some of these being voluminous, some amounting to fragments only, or para- 
graphs or sentences: but then they are Contributions gathered from all quarters 
of the Roman World. These remains bring to our hearing, as we might say, 
the voices of the dwellers in Palestin , Asia Minor, Egypt, North Africa, Gaul, 
Italy, and Greece ; what we listen to is a testimony coming in from a large sur- 
face. These variously derived materials constitute so many segments of a great 
circle, the centre of which they will enable us to determine, if we rightly bring 
them to their places: the radii, projected from these segments, meet in a cen- 
tral point. 

A striking unanimity of feeling pervades the mass ; and yet along with much 
diversity of style, the temper of the men also being everywhere conspicuous, 
as well as the characteristics of country. The subjects treated of are various 
also. Nevertheless, as to the CenTRAL oBJEcT of Which these materials give us 
our idea, the uniformity—the Identity of Image is such, and is of such intensity, 
that it moulds to its own fashion the mind of every ingenuous reader: he can- 
not refuse to yield his reason and imagination, too, to thisone EA : undoubtedly 
it is everywhere the same PERSON whom he encounters in these scattered memo- 
rials of a distant time ! ar Tan eal a te 

If, in any instance that can be thought parallel, the concentric testimony of 
many writers conveys the idea of a clearly-defined Individuality, such an idea, 
such a conception of a Person, real, and unlike others, is conveyed by the evi- 
dence now in our hands; and this idea indissolubly blends the historic and the 
supernatural ; the two elements of character as combined possess a FORCE OF 
CONGRUITY Which compels our submission to it. Whence then came this Idea? 
We find it on the pages of the early Christian writers in a form so consentient, 
and it is conveyed in language so sedate and so uniform, that we must believe 
it to have had ONE source. 

Much do we meet with in these writers that indicates infirmity of judgment 
or a false taste ; yet does there pervade them a marked simplicity, a grave sin- 
cerity, a quietness of tone, when He is spoken of whom they acknowledge as 
Lorp. If there be one charac‘eristic of these ancient writings that is uniform, 
it is the calm, affectionate, reverential tone in which the Martyr Church speaks 
of Tue Saviour Curist! 

Iam perfectly sure that, if you could absolutely banish from your mind all 
thought of the inferences, and the consequences, resulting from your admis- 
sions, you would not, after perusing this body of Martyr-literature, fall 
the enormity of attributing the notions entertained of into Curist, as 
invested with Divine attributes, to any such source as “exaggeration,” 
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or “extravagance,” or to “orientalism,” or “enlarged Platonism.” Exag- 
geration and inflation have their own style: it is not difficult to recognize 
it. No characteristic of thought or lauguage is more obvious. You will fail 
in your endeavour to show that this characteristic does attach to the writings in 
question : and why should you make such an attempt? There can be no induce- 
ment to do so, unless it appears to be the only means of escaping from some 
consequence which we dislike. 


The second part of the work is mainly occupied with a critical examination 
of the New Testament epistles, with a view to ascertain what place and pro- 
portion the supernatural element holds in them, and also its bearing on the 
subject. We shall not attempt to reproduce or even indicate any part of his 
argument in this section of the work. One of the conclusions which he 
reaches is thus stated: “If every one of the Canonical books of the New 
Testament had perished, and if nothing were now before us but the uninspired 
documents of Christianity, (those of the second century,) I must still be a 
Christian, although I should often be at a loss as to the single items of my 
Creed. But now, if the Canonical writings were dealt with in the historic 
mode, without fear or favour, Disbelief would wither like the grass of the 
tropics.” 

The third part considers the miracles of the Gospels in their relation to the 
principal features of the Christian scheme. Were, again, it is impossible to 
condense his argument, or to do any thing like justice to its depth and com- 
pass by extracts. Its substance is wrought out of the very gold of thought. 

On the whole, we would unreservedly commend this book to use as a vade 
mecum of Christian philosophy, rarely suited to the time, and offering a sure 
solvent of those difficulties that are now swarming from the hotbeds of specu- 
lation, in the varied shapes of logical diagram, sentimental effervesence, ideal: 
istic moonshine, and all the slimy and rancid preparations of Atheism “ got 
up and scented for the ladies.” We are pursuaded that our brethren cannot 
make themselves too conversant with these choice and noble pages. The 
Clergy, especially, will do well, we cannot but think, to study them thor- 
oughly: besides the details and particulars of argument which it will give 
them, it will serve to discipline their minds into a more solid and substantive 
way of thinking, and thus set them forward in the proper means and methods 
for effecting a Restoration of Belief in the courts and pavilions of manly 
thought. 





Ivors. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” “Cleve Hall,’ &c. In two vol- 
umes. Second Edition. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1857. 
This work, as will readily be understood from the authorship, belongs decid- 

edly to the class of religious novels. If the book could make a special open- 

ing of its mouth on the subject, it would doubtless have much to plead in its 
own behalf on the score good intention ; that it ventures to draw its gentle 
breath in this naughty world solely for the purpose of harnessing the powers 
of fiction into the service of piety and religion ; and all that sort of honest 
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and sincere cant whereby “ the last infirmity of noble minds” so often deludes 
itself into the persuasion that there is no infirmity about it. Howbeit, we 
cheerfully credit the work with a sufficiency of good intention; that is, we 
believe it to have been written with a praiseworthy view to gaining or aug- 
menting the means of an honest livelihood, and of endowing the world with 
something by which to distinguish and remember the author. To toil the wits 
and undergo much sweat of the brain in order to be a fellow of some mark 
and likelihood, is no reproach to man or woman. Moreover, there may justly 
be accorded to the work the merit of being executed with much care and dili- 
gence : everywhere it bears the marks of an earnest, studious, painstaking 
mind, possessed with a vigilant solicitude not to write a sentence which, dying, 
the author would wish to blot. It must be conceded, also, that the work 
evinces very considerable talent, both natural and acquired; the author has 
read and observed and thought a good deal ; has a certain wiry sharpness of 
analysis ; thereto no ordinary gift of selection and aggregation. Add great 
industry and perseverance in the use of these faculties, joining thought to 
thought, particle to particle, atom to atom, with an almost infinitesimal 
minuteness, and the natural result issuch a work as the present,—a clear, tight, 
spug-built performance, but, unhappily, not quite alive. 

All this, no doubt, is very well. That the book is written with a pious and 
pure intent, and with a conscience void of offence, entitles the author to 
respect as a Christian. Such good intentions are not uncommon in the world, 
bad as it is. Great as is their worth, they cannot exactly cover a mistake in 
the article of power: Christian virtues are infinitely better than genius, but 
yet they are not genius: the author that has them will be saved, but it does 
not follow that his books will be worth saving; and his good works asa 
Christian must not be allowed to rebate the edge of justice towards his bad 
works as an author. “ Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall 
be no more cakes and ale?” ‘To furnish the cakes and ale of the mind, is, we 
take it, the proper virtue of novels. It is for mental delight and recreation 
that we resort to them. He who writes them from motives of religious duty 
must be content if others find no poorer motives for reading them, or for leav- 
ing them unread. So that we feel under no particular obligation to spare 
Ivors, because it smacks of the pulpit, and takes its cue from Scripture : 
rather we shall give the freer course to critical rigour on that very account. 
Piety of purpose is no valid plea at the bar of literary jurisprudence. 

We have before had occasion to intimate that we do not believe very much 
in the class of religious novels. And we canby no means regard Ivors as a very 
favourable specimen of the class. It is most formidably didactic ; every page 
is redundant of piety prepense ; and indeed it seems constructed mainly upon 
the principle of substituting the powers of didacticism for those of representa- 
tion. And these qualities appear the more out of place in this instance, for- 
asmuch as they are interwoven, throughout, with the concerns of love and 
marriage. As the loving is all done by rule, it of course runs clear of the 
follies usually incident to that most illogical and unphilosophical passion : those 
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who get entangled in its toils are apparently interested in nothing so much as 
the figure they are making under its influences. And the persons of the tale, if 
such they may be called, are, for the most part, intensely introversive and self- 
explicative ; spending much the better portion of their time in listening to 
catch what their own hearts are saying ; evermore counting the pulse of their 
minds, to ascertain whether they are in a state of spiritual health, and what 
spiritual medicines they need. So that the staple of the book is little else than 
a tissue of wire-drawn soul-dissections, and moral diagnostics ; people watch- 
ing their springs of action with microscopic eye, and analyzing their motives, 
to find out where they come from and what they are made of; till the reader 
gets bewildered, and sees no path to light but in the conclusion that there 
really are no motives in the case, nor anything to be moved. 

Characters, in the proper sense of the term, there are none in the book ; or, 
if there be, our optics are not keen enough to discern them : the things pur- 
porting to be such, have no substantive being, nothing to individualize them 
in our thoughts; but are mere reflexes from the author’s mind, as looked at 
now on this side, now on that; metaphysic abstractions and generalities 
dressed in persons’ clothing, and moving before us like a procession of puppet 
phantoms, and opening their make-believe mouths by wire-work, while the 
operator ventriloquizes to their motions. “The earth hath bubbles, as the 
water has, and these are of them.” The nearest approach to a character is in 
the case of old Admiral Clare, in whose freight of sad and tender memories, 
the mingled beams of sagacity and benevolence that light up his aged face, 
and the gouty tempers flashing out from a ground-work of steady affections, we 
eatch something like a relish of individual life. This figure excepted, all seems 
cold, stark, and unreal : the frank exuberances of healthful thought, the free, 
negligent, unstudied transpirations of nature and natural feeling are wanting ; 
there are no refreshings, no surprises of wit or humour or genial nonsense, to 
kindle and keep alive a sense of personal converse : instead of these, we have 
frigid reflection, premeditated sermonizing, clock-work animation, and elaborate 
self-anatomy. ‘There are indeed many essays at the pathetic, which would 
thaw into the heart and steal out at the eyes, if they were but accompanied 
with any inspirations or exhilarations of life to lift the soul out of itself; but 
in most cases the marks of trap-setting are so plain that the foxy instincts of 
human sympathy refuse to be caught. Of course, as in all attempts to make 
us “ laugh by precept only, and shed tears by rule,” these transports of pathos 
aforethought seldom produce any thing better than an oppressive feeling that 
we ought to be moved. As for such delineations of character, it is very much 
as if one should carve figures in ice, expecting them to survive the process of 
liquefaction. 

Having said thus much, it would be hardly fair to dismiss the book without 
indicating briefly some of the details. Sir Henry Clare, for some years a 
parliamentary cipher, has a second wife, booked as Lady Augusta, and also a 
daughter by his first wife, named Helen. Lady Augusta, having cast the 
foliage of youth, and dried its sap all out of her structure, and having become 
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tremendously wise and dignified and self-sacrificing, had accepted the widow- 
er’s hand under an awful sense of duty, as thinking herself the only woman 
extant, who could be a suitable stepmother for Helen, to form her mind and 
manners, and put her safe through the preliminaries of life, marriage of course 
included, as preliminary in chief. In spite of her maternal schooling and 
Argus-eyed discipline, Helen turns out a rather wilful, perverse, and impracti- 
cable beauty ; presuming that it must be a divine thing to have her own way, 
from the care taken to train her in ways not her own; while the graces of 
gentleness wrapped up in her nature are kept from germinating, because the 
proper felicities of girlhood are withheld in order to make her good in the 
conventional sense of her loving stepmother. The neighbourhood rejoices in 
a grave, precocious, self-balanced, unyouthful young man named Claude Eger- 
ton; one of those rather unpromising promises and sterile expectations, that 
naturally prompt us to exclaim, “ O, wise and upright judge! how much more 
elder art thou than thy looks.” Lady Augusta’s large discourse forecasts, 
even in his boyish days, the man of mark that he is destined to be: so she 
begins, while the dews of their morning are yet undried, to manage and 
manceuver out a match between Claude and Helen; and, as her administra- 
tive powers are large, she finds means of fructifying them into a fitness for 
each other, herself being judge. Admiral Clare, the most potential of the 
Clares, an antiquated bachelor, undertakes to home his old age at Ivors, the 
country seat of Sir Henry ; but the illumination of her Ladyship soon proves 
too much for him; he is dazzled into a retreat, and concludes to dwell apart 
from his mighty kinswoman ; though not till he has sounded her redundancy 
of conscience, and made up his mind about her wise doings and designs. As 
Claude is in some sorta protegé of his, he undertakes to counterwork the 
match-brewing process. He has his keen but quiet old eye on a far sweeter, 
though much less showy blossom of womanhood, named Susan Graham, who 
proves to be the angel of the story. Susan’s mother, now a widow, and 
Helen’s mother were sisters, so that the two families have some natural 
threads of intercourse. Mrs. Graham and her daughters (she has two besides 
Susan) dwell in a paradise of their own kind affections and cheerful tempers ; 
and from their eyes and lips and hands the old Admiral has enough to warm 
and gladden his declining years. 

It may seem strange that one with so old a head as Claude’s, should have 
youth enough in his heart to fall very deeply in love. Nevertheless, as 
becomes a dutiful limb of the story, he does at the proper time get smit with 
Helen : he discloses the sweet wound, and has it salved with a soft “ yes.” 
Moreover, he gets himself elected to Parliament, and soon moves conspicuous 
among the tallest in the high walks of legislation. As the day of his happi- 
ness draws nigh, Helen discovers that her love is all smoke, and, as she is too 
much his friend to marry him without the fire, she sees no way but to jilt 
him off. This is a terrible blow to Lady Augusta: to see all the labour of 
years thus spilt, almost breaks —— the place where her heart would be, if 
she had one. However, she soon rallies enough to set another match in brew 
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with one Captain Mordaunt, a conceited, leaky, coxcombical sprout of nobil- 
ity, who is on the eve of blossoming out into an Earl, unless Death should 
perversely shirk his duty. Helen now flows into an intimacy with Madame 
Reinhard, a wise, strong-minded woman from Germany, who talks meteors, 
and aspires to a life so far above life, and waxes so fap with the splendours of 
celestial truth and beauty, as to snatch freedom of thought from the little- 
nesses of mundane virtue. With her, Helen gets deeply engaged in a course 
of German metaphysics and esthetics and ecstatics; rather parlous food 
indeed, but that her better angel comes to her rescue. Madam Reinhard has, 
it is true, a nominal husband, but it turns out that she is one of those spiritu- 
alistic saints who either marry without love, or else love without delicacy and 
respect. She abuses Helen’s confidence, and hatches a close correspondence 
with the Captain; the result of which is, that this aristocratic addlehead 
falls to vapouring dishonourably touching his matrimonial prospects. Through 
the officious kindness of Claude and Susan, Helen is informed of these things ; 
whereupon she snaps the link of engagement with her unloved and unloving 
lover. This throws Lady Augusta into a violent brain-fever, from which she 
never recovers. ‘The shocking catastrophe brings Helen to herself; her char- 
acter, sorrow-swept, takes a sudden turn; and she soon comes out shining 
with the lack of what she had, and with the having of what she lacked. 

From the outset, Susan Graham had taxed all the powers of her sweet 
womanly discretion to help on the match of Claude and Helen, though she 
had secret cause for wishing it might come to nothing. When it was broken 
off, the thoughts which, before, she could neither cherish nor repress, began to 
gather strength. She saw much of Claude, knew him thoroughly, and cared 
far more for his happiness than for her own. His friendship for her was so 
deep and confiding as to have the effect of precluding the tender sentiment 
which she felt for him ; and when she, all alive with trembling hope, supposes 
that she is going to “ suck the honey of his music vows,” he declares to her 
his unabated love for Helen, and asks her whether he has any chance of a 
return. Notwithstanding the silent shattering of expectations deep as life, 
and of “hopes subdued and cherished long,” she sets herself to furthering a 
reéngagement of Claude and Helen, and lives, though broken-hearted, to see 
them happy in each other and in divers little Egertons. Susan settles down into 
a serene, gentle-hearted, seraph-souled old maid, taking it as her ideal of the 
safest happiness in this world, to live in shade and look upon sunshine. 

Lady Augusta’s character, if she could properly be said to have any, would 
be exquisitely disagreeable; so overlaid and encrusted with the starch of 
respectableness, that none can inwardly respect her. Susan’s virtues are too 
emphatic, and are constantly rendered more so by her efforts to keep them 
otherwise. Somehow there does not seem to be room enough in her for them; 
she cannot pull them in on one side without pulling them out on the other ; 
so that the effect is as if she were trying to hide them, in order to let it be 
seen that they could not be hid. She is indeed framed of angelic goodness, 
but there is an air of elaborateness and studied finish about her goodness, that 
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chills the sympathies ; and she oppresses us with a sense of our inability to 
appreciate her : we feel that she would be better, if she were not so good; in 
a word, she is one of those “ faultless monsters whom the world ne’er saw.” 





An Apology for the Common English Bible. Baltimore: Joseph Robinson. 

New York: Dana § Co. 1857. 

Of all the pamphlets of the current season, this is by several degrees the 
most important that has come to our knowledge. It is from the pen of the 
Rev. A. C. Coxe, of Baltimore, and presents a searching and masterly review 
of some recent doings of the American Bible Society. As might be expected 
from the authorship, it is abundantly able, eloquent, and fearless: it also 
strikes a blow which was richly deserved, and which now bids fair to accom- 
plish its purpose. The blow was timely, it was well aimed ; and proofs are 
daily thickening that it is not going to be inoperative. 

The American Bible Society was formed for a single, specific purpose. At 
the time of its formation, in 1816, it avowed that “its soz oBJEcT was to 
promote a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without note or com- 
ment ;” and gave an express pledge, that “the only copies in the English lan- 
guage to be circulated by the Society shall be the version now in common 
use.” It now appears that a spirit of innovation has lately crept into the 
management of the Society ; it has enlarged its platform of duty; instead of 
remaining “ cribbed and cabined in” to its original “ sole object,” it has vol- 
unteered other items of service, and taken in hand to improve and perfect the 
translation of the Scriptures. To expose the results of this restless, meddle- 
some tampering, is the object of the pamphlet in question. 

There are many reasons, which cannot here be detailed, why the text of the 
English Bible as set forth in 1611 should be guarded from innovation with all 
possible care. The translation was made by an authority from which there 
was at the time no practical dissent ; it was made while Anglo-Saxon Protes 
tantism was still at unity with itself; and among the sad rents and divisions 
that have since occurred, it has served as one rallying centre, one thread of 
common sympathy and interest, and, therewithal, one strong foothold of hope 
that, in Gop’s good time, the lost unity might be restored. Of course a new 
version, openly avowing itself to be such, would stand no chance against the 
old: those sweet, precious words of Elizabethan health and life, upon which 
so many generations of thoughtful Christians have fed, have rooted themselves 
too fast in the minds and tongues of Anglo-Saxondom, to be displaced by any 
thing that the present age can work out, provided it be known as the work of 
the present age. And, besides the exceeding injudiciousness of setting on foot 
a course of innovation, we may well question whether it be exactly honest, to 
circulate, under the sanctions of the ancient standard, the discoveries and nov- 
elties and alleged improvements of today. Let not the flag of the old 
ship float over any secret items of contraband. Let the cargo be in all 
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respects precisely what it claims and purports to be. Let the very first begin- 
nings of change, the slightest initiatory steps of innovation be firmly shut off. 

Now, we are far from supposing that the old English version is at all points 
perfect, or that it could not possibly be bettered. Many and great advances 
have since been made in Biblical and Classical criticism. But modern schol- 
arship has ways enough of rendering its services available, without meddling 
with the Scripture text. Besides, even if changes were ever so desirable, it is 
nowise the business of the American Bible Society to make them. The work 
of improvement is totally beside their commission, and beyond their province. 
Moreover, it is patent to any fair and candid judgment, that some of their 
changes are far from being improvements. It may be urged most reasonably 
that they have in divers cases departed from the old merely because it was old | 
and taken to the new merely because it was new. Change for the sake of 
change is but too legible in their workmanship, as if they had not strength 
enough to sit still, nor wisdom enough to keep silent even when they have 
nothing tosay. If the spirit of reform in this matter be suffered to inaugurate 
itself, there is no telling where it will stop ; and the Society in question hag 
already demonstrated a mischievous impatience of rest, and a disposition to 
run on merely for the delight of seeing itself run. 

But we are extending our remarks beyond what we purposed at our setting 
out. The point last in hand is fully made good in Mr. Coxe’s excellent 
pamphlet, as one or two quotations will show conclusively. Besides various 
changes, some of them deeply significant, and equally unwarrantable, the 
Society has carried a sweeping hand through the old headings of the chapters. 
On this point Mr. Coxe has the following : 


Nothing is more valuable to the ordinary reader, as giving him a clue to 
the fact that the Old and New Testaments are one Gospel, than the great system 
which runs through the old headings. In them, Curist is everywhere, from the 
Psalter to the Apocalypse. In the Society’s headings, Curisr is nowhere. 
Even in the New Testament, the old familiar phrases, Christ’s passion, Christ’s resur- 
rection, and the like, running along the top of the page, and clustering over the 
heads of chapters, are generally stricken out. We have, instead, Jesus is crucified, 
The resurrection of Jesus. I know that to a believer this is all the same, for sense ; 
and to him the name of Jesus is the adorable name at which he bows his knee. 
But it is not the same, by any means, to all for whose evangelizing the Gos- 
pel is sent. The Jews are willing to allow that Jesus was crucified ; but Curist 
Crucified is what Paul preached unto them as their stumbling block. The Jews 
always speak of our Saviour as “Jesus of Nazareth,” but it was an old law of 
theirs, that “if any man did confess that He was Curist, he should be put out 
of the synagogue.” I am sorry to see this law so profoundly reverenced in 
the Society’s Gospel. Let any one compare the old and the new headings, and 
see how thoroughly the latter are Judaized. “That worthy name by which we 
are called,” the name of Curist, which makes us Christians, seems to have been 
peculiarly obnoxious to the Society’s critics. A similar taste is fashionable 
among Socinians. They name the name of Jesus, as they speak of Confucius 
or Plato. May Gop save our children from being taught, in their very Bibles, 
the irreverence, which led a Socinian minister, not long ago, to publish a work 
entitled “ Jesus and His biographers,” meaning thereby our Lorp and His Holy 
Evangelists ! 

It isuseless to say that Messiah and Curist are all the same thing. So 
they are to a believer, and so they are critically. But practically they are very 
different. Curist and Christian are words which cannot be separated. CuRist 
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means Jesus of Nazareth, for no one else has ever borne the name in its Greek 
form. But Messiah is indefinite. The Jew has no objection to allow that the 
45th psalm means Messiah: in the eyes of some Socinians it means Messiah, 
that is, Solomon, as the anointed of the Lorp. But the old heading, “ the 
Majesty and Grace of Christ’s Kingdom,” is something which they disavow. 
Accordingly, they are gratified by the Society, who make it, “ the majesty and 
grace of the Messiah.” This reconciles the dispute. The sword has passed 
through the living child, and of course all parties will be satisfied! Nay! Gop 
forbid! The true believer has instincts that cry out against a compromise that 
destroys what is dearer to his heart than life,even the truth of Gop’s Word, its 
spirit as well as its letter. 


But we have, if possible, a stil] worse specimen of the same vicious innova- 
tion. In the book of Canticles, they have thrust in such changes of heading» 
as, if they were true to the subject, would turn the whole strength of the inter- 
nal evidence in favour of excluding that book from the Canon. Strange as it 
may seem, the Society has given its sanction to a species of comment, which 
degrades the book into a mere intoxicating love-song, such as, one would sup- 
pose, any Christian man would deem it wrong to circulate. Mr. Coxe does not 
treat this procedure with one whit too much of severity : 


If there be a book of the Old Testament which should be always guarded 
by somewhat of note or comment, it is unquestionably that of the Canticles ; 
and one would have supposed that the Society would have congratulated itself 
on the possession of a modicum of comment, in its old summaries, to which no 
one could object, and which served the important purpose of chastening the 
imagination of all, and checking the irreverence of the profane, by identifying 
the Canticles with the Apocalypse, and with the 45th psalm, as referring to the 
Heavenly Bridegroom, and to “ the Bride, the Lamb’s wife.” But alas! cer- 
tain German critics have found that all this is fiction; that the poem is a mere 
epithalamium, and celebrates the loves of Solomon, and the Queen of Sheba, or 
the daughter of Pharoah; that it has little claim to a place in the Canon, and 
should be exploded as the source of texts for sermons. Archbishop Leighton 
thought differently. He saw Curist in Canticlesi. 3, and doubted not that 
His is the name which is “as ointment poured forth.” I rejoice to observe that the 
Committee disavow any submission to these disciples of Elymas. But while 

their own convictions are the contrary, is it not amazing that they should have 
consented to surrender to such critics all that could have been demanded by the 
worst of them? They have stripped the book of the accessories, that identified 
it with Curist : and they have furnished it with such as sensualize and degrade it. 
Let the Society’s own Bible be compared, the old with the new, and let the 
reader decide, as to the meaning of the change, as a commentary on the “ Stand- 
ard” as it stood before. 


We commend the pamphlet most heartily, and hope it will be read and pon- 
dered by all our brethren. The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Pennsylvania, hitherto 
deservedly reckoned as one of the pillars of the Society, has come out in the 
Episcopal Recorder, referring to the pamphlet by name, and expressing his 
concurrence with the accomplished and eloquent author. 





OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


In our issue for April, we said a wrong and a naughty thing, which has been 
justly complained of, which we sincerely regret, and for which we use all prac- 
ticable haste to make the best amends in our power. The naughtiness was in 
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the following : “ Whether such cases as the church of the Holy Communion, 
which is free in name though not in fact, or as Trinity and her two down- 
town chapels, which are mainly free in fact though not in name, be brought 
in question, still the public sentiment sets stronger and stronger in favour of 
the free-church system.” The words in Italic refer, of course, to the church of 
the Holy Communion in this City. We hereby retract them, and request our 
readers to consider them unsaid. The idea in our mind when writing the sen- 
tence was, that the church in question was brimfull of stated worshippers. 
This is true: nevertheless, the church is a free church, free both in fact and 
name. As for its being thronged with regular attendants, that is just what 
should be the case in a free church. Who would have it otherwise? Perhaps 
a slight fanaticism of antithesis, which is an old infirmity of ours, had some 
hand in the unlucky and indefensible statement. Is the wrong righted ? 

In ovr last number, we inserted some strictures, from a Western corre- 
spondent, on the article in our first issue, entitled Ecclesiastical Polity, intro- 
ducing them with an editorial preface. Our most sound and solid contributor, 
of Baltimore,—at whose feet the best of us may worthily sit, and that, to learn 
theology as well as law,—has sent us the following 


“NOTE on the Article in the first Number, entitled ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ 

“Tt is not the practice of the writer of the above-named article to take public 
notice of any remarks which his writings may elicit. But he feels that it may 
be a proper exception to his rule to offer an apology, when he has been sus- 
pected of ignoring or denying the great doctrine of the organic growth of the 
Church as opposed to the notion of aggregation. 

“The apology is this: He was treating of Ecclesiastlcal Polity, not of the 
Nature of the Church. Ecclesiastical Polity is neither more nor less than Church 
Government,—an idea, within which the questions of organic growth and aggre- 
gation scarcely fall. Moreover, Church Government is itself too wide a subject 
to be discussed in a magazine article. All that he really designed was an essay 
on the functions of the General Convention. 

“To enter upon the questions of the origin and nature of the Church, would 
have been foreign to his subject, and taken up space which he could not spare. 
It would have been justified only by two reasons. One, that the readers of the 
American Cuurch Montuty were very ignorant upon the subject, which he 
does not believe. The other, that he should himself be suspected of ignorance 
or indifference. This he did not fear, because he was not writing anonymously, 
and had frequently published views as to the organic nature and growth of the 


Church, and against the fancy of aggregation, which many persons regard as 


ultra High Church opinions. H. D. E.” 





READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


A leading parish in one of our leading cities rejoices in a thriving parish 
school. We wish, most earnestly, that all the leading parishes in the Ameri- 
can Church had similar organs of influence, and as many of the following 
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parishes besides, as can possibly find means to work with, and minds to work 
upon. As the thing is now but in its first stages of operation with us; and 
as the need of it is fast growing in strength and importance, and fast gaining 
ground in public conviction ; we will gladly do all in our power to circulate 
any suggestions or conclusions of experience, that may serve as guidance or 
encouragement in the work. The parochial school aforesaid is carried on 
under the supervision of a special Committee of the parish. This Committee 
have lately made their annual Report.’ <A friend, who knows all about the 
matter, has sent us some portions of this Report, accompanied with a short 
prefatory note; all which we subjoin : 


I offer for your Readers’ Exchange if you care to have it, the following 
extracts from a Report on a Parish School, thinking that the suggestions which 
it contains may be of use elsewhere, and perhaps may move some other minds 
to offer hints which may be serviceable to us all. The subject has never had the 
thorough canvassing which it deserves. H. 


“4 room twenty feet by forty contains the only day school in the Diocese 
where religious teaching is combined with secular. In an age and country 
which boasts of an enlightenment far transcending that of any earlier period, 
such an announcement may seem at first a little startling. Such, however, is 
believed to be the fact ; and we regret that perhaps one of the greatest obsta- 
cles in the way of complete success in our enterprise—a system which has had 
the sanction of Holy Church in every age—should be the indifference of those 
whose first thought, one might suppose, would be for the spread of true Church 
principles, more especially among the young. 

“ Notwithstanding, however, every difficulty and drawback, arising from the 
lukewarmness of friends and the hostility of enemies, the school, during the 
past year, has fully maintained its character. But for removals from town, the 
number of scholars would have more than equalled that of any previous year. 
As it is, the average number during this year has been thirty-eight. 

“The scholars have improved much in their appearance and behaviour ; and 
there has been a marked change for the better in their bearing at Daily Service. 
In their studies, also, they show a fair proficiency. In the Sunday School which 
they are required to attend, they have earned the reputation of promptness and 
good behaviour above all others. It is believed that the school will do as much 
to aid in the great work which devoives on this parish, as any other of its char- 
itable institutions. 

“We should rejoice to see every parish with its schools, not only for the 
poorer, but for every class of its children, where they might be taught the rudi- 
ments of a Christian, as well as a secular education : then would the sons of the 
Church indeed ‘ grow upas young plants,’ and her ‘daughters as the polished 
corners of the temple.” Upon the parish school the parish should depend for its 
choral service ; the praises of. the Sanctuary must certainly be far more accept- 
able in the mouths of her own children, than when left to mere hirclings who 
are too often strangers to the faith. 

“A peculiar advantage enjoyed by our Parish School, is the opportunity 
afforded to the scholars, for attending the daily services of the Church. Here 
they witness and join in her solemn services ; and the impressions thus received 
cannot fail to have a marked influence on their after lives; for whatever be the 
career of vice and misery through which they may pass, there will doubtless be 
moments when their minds will revert to the scenes of earlier years, and they 
will see again the Cross, the Altar, and the Font, as in purer days they were 
wont to behold them. Nor can the teaching of the Services be without its effect 
in keeping them in the paths of virtue. 

“Tf there be any truth in the Christian religion, the system here attempted to 
be established is the only consistent one. Therefore it is that daily training in 
things religious is here considered of the first importance. 

“The Roman Catholics are acting in accordance with this principle, and they 
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are accomplishing for their own young a noble work ; for their schools are far 
higher in tone and character than our public schools ; and if we are to judge of 
the moral tone of the latter by what has recently transpired in one of our city 
schools, they certainly would not suffer by the comparison. Indeed so alarming 
have matters become, that it begins openly to be doubted whether religion 
should net have a place in the system of public instruction. ‘It may be doubt- 
ed,’ says one of our leading secular journals, ‘whether sufficient attention is 
paid to the subject of morality in our course of public school instruction. It is 
the opinion of many experienced educators, that mere intellectual education has 
usurped too large a share of attention to the exclusion of moral and religious culiure. 
That the study of some well-digested code of morality,’ (the Bible, the text 
book of the Church, being in these days somewhat antiquated,) ‘some element- 
ary text book of moral philosophy, accompanied by suitable religious exercises, 
might impart more adequate conceptions of right and wrong, than some of the 
children now entertain, there is certainly good reason to believe !’ 

“They thus see the condition to which the present system inevitably leads, 
but to remedy the evil is out of their power. Sectarian rivalry will for the 
present shut out the Gospel from our schools. The Church alone can teach it ; 
and hence the great and important work before her. 

“ The parish school is often called an experiment: it is an experiment in the 
same sense that the Christian religion is an experiment. We should rather con- 
sider a school based on any other system the experiment; this certainly is not 
such. And when the Church ceases to teach her young, it may well be said that 
her mission is well nigh ended.” 





THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Tue Catalogue of the Alexandria Theological Seminary gives the names of 
forty two students ; the Seniors being fourteen, the Middlemen sixteen, and 
the Juniors twelve. Of these, twenty are put down to Virginia, and thirteen 
to Pennsylvania, no other Diocese having more than three. The Southern 
Churchman states that many of the students are of Virginia only by reason of 
convenience, and not because their residence is in that Diocese. The Institu- 
tion has a Faculty of four professors, the Bishop of Virginia being at the head. 

Tue LATE Judge De Veaux, of Western New York, left a will in which, after 
providing for relatives and others, he devised the balance of his estate to Bishop 
De Lancey, Dr. Shelton, P. A. Porter, Esq., and R. N. Woodruff, Esq., as 
Trustees, “for the purpose of establishing, providing, and maintaining a 
benevolent Institution, to receive and support orphans and destitute children; 
to train them up to industry; to learn them trades and professions ; to give 
them a mental and manual, and a social and religious education.” The Insti- 
tution was entrusted “ to the fostering care and protection of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,” with an earnest request that the Convention of the 
Diocese would take the same under its charge as “a dependency of the 
Church.” The Trustees made their first Report in 1855, stating the whole 
amount of the real and personal estate left for this purpose to be $174,652. 
During that year the work of building was commenced. The Report of 1856 
gives the amount as $187,135. So that, over and above the outlays in build- 
ing, the capital of the fund has increased upwards of $12,000: thanks to 
the good management of the agent, Elijah Ford, Esq., of Buffalo! The build- 
ings being now nearly ready for use, the Institution is to be opened for the 
reception of pupils in May. The Rev. Henry Gregory, D.D., late of St. James 
church, Syracuse, has been chosen for head of the Institution, and has already 
removed to his new place of labour. With him are associated the Rev. Mr. 
Foote, and Mr. E. S. Wells, a candidate for Orders. It is one of the noblest 
foundations in the country, and promises to be one of the most useful, as it is 
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thus far one of the best managed. Would that there were more such Church- 
men as Judge De Veaux! But there will be in due time; who can doubt it? 


A most vivid and interesting sketch of what the Church is, and promises 
soon to be, in Minnesota, comes to us from the Christian Witness. We sub- 
join the main portions of it : 

Under the efficient administration of the Bishop of the Northwest, and a few 
working missionaries, we rejoice to see that much preliminary work has already 
been accomplished. In St. Paul, the capital, beautifully situated on a high 
bluff on the Mississippi, we have a clergyman. a church, and a good congrega- 
tion. But with its 12,000 inhabitants it already needs a second parish. Another 
working evangelist ought to be here gathering a new flock into our fold. We 
have a clergyman and a church at St. Anthony, eight miles above St. Paul. 
Opposite this at Minneapolis, a thriving place, we have a clergyman, and a new 
church will soon be completed. These two towns have each over 4,000 inhab- 
itants, with some earnest and liberal Episcopalians among them. At Hastings, 
twenty miles South of St. Paul, on the Mississippi, with a population of 1,500, 
we have a clergyman and achurch. Thisis a growing town. At Sauk Rapids, 
on the Mississippi, sixty miles North of St. Paul, $1,300 with six lots in town 
and ten acres adjoining, have been pledged for a new church. They are com- 
mencing to build. At St. Cloud, three miles below, on the opposite bank, they 
are also about to put up achurch. St. Albans, twenty-five miles West of St. 
Paul, has a church, built of logs, beautifully situated on Lake Minnetouka. At 
Chanhassen, an agricultural district near this Lake, a church is so far finished 
that services are held in it. This parish has a glebe of fifty acres A chaplain 
in the army is stationed at Fort Ripley, on the Mississippi, upwards of a bun- 
dred miles above St. Paul. There is also a chaplain at Fort Snelling, where 
the Minnesota river unites with the Mississippi. Passing up the river, south- 
west, through a rich valley, we come to Shakopee, some twenty-five miles from 
St. Paul—population about 2,000. We have a church built here. Forty miles 
further up the river we come to St. Peter, where the cornerstone of a church 
has been laid, and a missionary is at work. This whole valley will soon be 
densely populated. We have achurch and minister at Stillwater, on the St. 
Croix, the boundary line between Minnesota and Wisconsin, eighteen miles 
northeast of St. Paul. There is avery active mission at Gull Lake, in the 
North, among the Ojibway Indians—at the instance of the General Govern- 
ment, another mission among the neglected aborigines is immediately to be 
established, still further to the North, on Leec) Lake. In the last report of the 
Domestic Committee of our Church, we learn that missionaries are now wanted 
at Shakopee, on the Minnesota, at Winona, Red Wing, and Sauk Rapids, on the 
Mississippi, and at Faribault. The Bishop and some of the missionaries have 
held occasional services at Point Douglas, Chaska, Minnetouka, Cottage Grove, 
Basswood Grove, and at Traverse. There are now ten of our clergy, besides 
the two chaplains, making proof of their ministry in this territory. 

We have thus a bird’s-eye view of what has been done, and what is doing, by 
our Church in Minnesota, which is so soon to be one of our most vigorous and 
enterprising young States. A Chicago paper says, at the present rate of increase 
in this territory, it will have a population of half a million in 1860. 

Orprnations. March 29th, in Grace church, Newton, Massachusetts, Mr. 
William S. Perry to the Deaconate: also, April 5th, in St. Paul's church, 
Brookline, the Rev. Winslow W. Sever to the Priesthood—On Easter Day, 
in St. Thomas’ church, New Haven, Connecticut, the Rev. John Dewey to the 
Priesthood.—March 8th, in Trinity church, Geneva, Western New York, the 
Rev. Edward H. Jewett to the Priesthood.—March 13th, in St. John’s church, 
Portsmouth, Virginia, the Rev. Robert Jope to the Priesthood—March 25th, 
in Pettigrew’s chapel, North Carolina, the Rev. Francis W. Hilliard to the 
Priesthood.—February 22d, in St. Michael’s church, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Mr. J. H. Quinby to the Deaconate.——March 16th, in the church of the 
Epiphany, Urbana,’ Ohio, the Rev. James L. Grover to the Priesthood— 
March 29th, in Christ church, Burlington, lowa, the Rev. Daniel F. Hutchin- 
son to the Priesthood. 
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The most important item from England relates to the question of Church 
ornaments, as brought to a trial in the case of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, and 
St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. A final decision has been had by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The Judgment, which is drawn up with great 
care and erudition, was pronounced by the Rt. Hon. Pemberton Leigh. The 
main points involved in the case relate, two of them, to crosses, one to 
altars, one to altar-cloths, one to communion-cloths, one to the credence-table; 
six in all. Crosses are allowed as architectural ornaments, but not those used 
in the celebration of Divine Service: the cross on the altar, therefore, has to 
be taken away ; that on the chancel-screen to be left. Altars must be of wood, 
and moveable, not of stone, and fixed. Credence-tables are declared legal, on 
the ground that there is no law to prohibit them, and that they are convenient, 
if not necessary, in order to enable the minister to comply with the rubric 
which directs him after the Prayer for the Church militant, and consequently 
not before, to place the elements upon the Communion Table. As to altar- 
cloths, every church may have as many of them, and change them as often, as 
it pleases, subject only to the approval of the Bishop of the Diocese. The 
communion-cloth must be plain, no lace or embroidery ; the fair white linen 
cloth of the third rubric.—So that on several points the ruling of Dr. Lushing- 
ton and of Sir John Dodson :s overruled ; their judgment being, that the Cre- 
dence was unlawful ; that there must be one and the same altar-cloth all the 
year through ; and that no cross of any sort or in any place was to be tolerated. 
The opinion closes by stating that “the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London fully concur in the present Judgment.” Probably there 
will be a general, if not universal, acquiescence in the result. If the ruling 
be not exactly right in every particular, it offers at least a fair ground of peace 
in regard of certain matters that are of small moment in themselves, and have 
proved fruitful of much disturbance. However, it is to be feared that the 
Innate quarrelsomeness of poor humau nature will still find some other trifles to 
quarrel about. 


Tut Rev. Henry Alford has been made Dean of Canterbury. He is a man 
of extensive and industrious scholarship; has something of poetry in him, some- 
thing of Broad-Churchism, atid a large stock of decided worth. His greatest 
work is an edition of the Greek Testament, and this 7s a great work. 

Tue Arcusisuors of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of London, and 
others of the Propagation Society, have presented an earnest memorial for the 
speedy establishment of three more Bishoprics in India. 

Tue Bisuor of Norwich, in a long and affectionate letter, bids farewell to his 
Diocese. His resignation, on account of continued ill-health, was to take 
effect by the end of March. The Bishop has not in three years held a single 
Confirmation, though other Bishops have officiated for him. The Rey. J. T. 
Pelham, M.A., a popular Low-church preacher, has been nominated, by Palm- 
erston, to succeed him. 

Tue Bisnorp of Cape Town, following the example of Melbourne, has held a 
Synod, with lay representatives. We shall doubtless hear of plenty more such, 
all in good time. 

Tue Bisnor of Antigua has made a Visitation, mainly for the purpose of 
confirming, in three of the leeward islands of his Diocese. ‘The whole number 
confirmed in his seventh series of confirmation is 950, making a total of 9,549 
since his appointment. 

Tue Curistran Knowledge Society have vote? £500 towards the endow- 
ment of a Bishopric at Kingston, Canada West, to be paid as soon as the rest 
of the necessary sum shall be raised. 








